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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  I 

.—O— - 

the  treaty  of  WASHINGTON. 

The  settlement  of  the  outstanding  disputes  between 
the  Governments  of  tbis  country  and  the  United  States 
that  has  now  been  arrived  at,  will  be  memorable  as  a 
precedent.  It  is  an  attempt  to  determine  international 
questions  by  the  machinery  of  legislation  and  tribunals. 
The  same  means  that  have  proved  successful  in  removing 
anarchy  from  among  individuals  are  now  tried,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  to  prevent  international  anarchy.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  will,  therefore,  be  remembered  in 
history,  not  so  much  for  the  actual  tenns  of  settlement,  j 
as  because  it  inaugurates  in  a  most  complicated  case  a  | 
new  and  better  way  of  dealing  with  international  diffi-  ! 
culties.  When  we  contrast  this  peaceful  solution  with 
the  costly  and  bloody  war  between  Prussia  and  France, 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  advance  that 
this  country  and  America  have  made  in  the  direction  of 
universal  peace.  The  Joint  High  Commission  has  exer¬ 
cised  what  is  the  only  possible  substitute  for  legislation 
— an  agreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the  rules  of 
conduct  by  which  they  shall  be  bound,  and  a  tidbunal  to 
determine  all  contested  cases.  The  Alabama  question  is 
dealt  with  in  that  way  ;  the  rules  affecting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  country  are  laid  down,  or  they  will  be  applied 
by  a  tribunal  of  arbitrators,  of  whom  one  each  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Queen,  and  the  other 
three  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the 
President  of  Switzerland  respectively.  This  tribunal  will 
fix  the  measure  of  responsibility  incurred  by  this  country 
in  respect  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
vessels,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Treaty. 
Three  arbitrators  may  then  award  a  gross  sum  as  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  they  may  leave  the  decision  to  a  board  of  three 
assessors,  one  named  by  the  Queen,  another  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  one  by  the  Italian  Envoy  at  Washington.  •  The 
board  of  arbitrators  will  meet  at  Geneva,  and  the  board 
of  assessors  (if  it  should  be  called  into  existence)  will 
mwt  at  Washington.  All  claims ,  (other  than  those 
relating  to  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels)  will  be 
hroaght  befoi'e  a  district  board  of  commissioners.  Such 
IS  the  machinery  that  the  Treaty  will  call  into  existence. 

This  solution  of  the  Alabama  difficulty  is  very  im- 
poitot.  It  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

^  e  High  Commissioners  are  directed  by  her  Majesty 
0  express  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  regret  felt  by  her 
•  .  8  Government  tor  the  escape,  under  whatever 

nmumstances,  of  the  Alabama  ana  other  vessels  fnim 
ports.  *  This  frank  apology  will  go  farther  to 
^eai  the  wounded  snsceptibilitie^  of  the  United  States 
payment  in  money,  and  would,  perhaps,  if 
in  lip  yoars  ago,  have  been  accepted  as .  sufficient 
tn  °  ^  pwuniary  indemnity.  It  smooths  the  way 
follows.  The  main  dispute  was 
was  liable  for  depredations 
althono«L  vessels  that  left  our  ports  unarmed, 
serv\o^  f  constructed' and  intended 'for  the 

ini83i?ne«  ’»”>«erents.  The  English  Com- 

bnt.  ft.  *  ^  ®dhere  to  their  view  as  haring  been  the 
’  ey  consent  to  the  arbitrators  assuming  that 


the  English  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon 
rules  that  must  be  called  new.  The  new  principles  are, 
that  the  Government  is  answerable  for  permitting  ves¬ 
sels  to  depart  that  have  been  specially  adapted  to  warlike 
use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  for 
suffering  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  for 
augmenting  military  supplies,  or  arms,  or  recruitment  of 
men.  We  are  thus  bound  by  what  is  in  effect  ex  post 
facto  legislation.  We  are  to  bo  tried  not  by  the  law  as 
it  was,  but  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Our  only  conso¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  a  great  one,  is  that  we  shall  gain  more 
by  the  establishment  of  the  new  principle  than  we  shall 
lose  by  the  Alabama  compensation.  Of  all  nations  we 
are  most  at  the  mercy  of  such  cruisers  as  preyed  with 
fatal  effect  on  American  commerce ;  and  we  have  now 
made  a  substantial  sacrifice  that  ought  to  secure  the 
future  observance  of  a  just  neutrality. 

That  part  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  the  Fishery 
Question  is  not  in  extenso  before  us,  and  it  would  bo 
premature  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it ;  bu,t,  so  far 
as  the  provisions  are  known,  they  seem  to  be  fair  and 
honourable  to  Canada.  Extreme  pretensions  on  either 
side  are  withdrawn.  The  Canadians  had  the  right  to 
exclude  the  United  States  fishermen  from  their  coasts, 
and  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  exclude  Canadian 
fish  from  their  markets.  Either  right,  if  exercised,  was 
prejudicial  to  the  other  party,  without,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  any  countervailing  advantage  to  itself. 
The  new  Treaty  will  provide  for  the  extinction  of  those 
conflicting  rights  :  there  will  be  free  fish  for  Canada,  and 
free  fishing  for  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Canadians  will  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  to  the  39th  degree  of 
latitude.  This,  of  course,  is  much  less  valuable 
than'  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Canadian  coast, 
but  the  difference  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  payment, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,*  of  adequate  com¬ 
pensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ’  St  Lawrence 
and  the  connected  system  of  canals  are  to  be  open  to 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  paying  the 
usual  tolls.  It ‘does  not  yet  appear  what  is  the'  set-off 
to  this  concession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  Canadians  to  retain  the  navigation  for  themselves, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  international  law.  At 
the  same  time,  such  a  monopoly  is  looked  on  more  and 
more  with-  disfavour.  Great  riverine  communications 
ought,  if  possible,  like  the  oceau,  to  be  free  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  world. 

.•  The  Treaty  is  made  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  time 
it  will  continue  until  either  party  withdraws.  Two 
years*  notice  of  withdrawal  must .  be  ^ven.  This,  of 
coarse,  applies  only  to. the  Canadian. questions.':  The 
new  rules  upon  the  duties  of  neutrals  are,'  we  hope,  under¬ 
stood  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  They  are  supposed 
to  introduce  a  higher  morali^,  and,  if  good,  cannot  last 
too  long.  But  arrangements  of  mutual  accommodation 
between  neighbours  are  properly  left  open  to  revision. 
A  few  years’  hence,  one  or  other  of  the  parties  may 
regard  the,  settlement  as  unfair,  and  it  is  wise  to  provide 
in  the  treaty  for  change  of  circumstances.  The  lesson 
of  the  Treaty  with  Russia  has  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  we  shall  be  all  the  surer  of  the  observance  of  the 
Treaty  of  TYashington,  when  it  does* not  attempt  to  bind 
us  to  an  impossible  perpetuity.  .  -  • 
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he  seemed  not  to  have  thought  over ;  and  on  Th  ^ 
night,  when  the  Bill  was  three  months  old,  both  he^^  ay 
Sir  Henry  Storks,  appeared  to  be  still  unable  to  farn' K 
the  details  that  were  asked  for  by  Lord  Elcho.  The  ^ n 
has,  d6ubtless,  answered  its  more  immediate  purpose  b 
inducing  most  of  the  Liberal  members  to  vote  for  th^ 
augmented  Army  Estimates  of  the  current  year  a  ^ 
that  being  so,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  afaiW* 
It  has  helped  the  Government  to  prolong  its  hand-to^ 
mouth  existence,  and  in  so  far  has  been  more  successful 
than  the  Match  Bill  and  the  Licensing  Bill.  But  for 
the  rest,  it  has  given  no  satisfaction  to  the  Liberals  and 
has  fairly  earned  the  stubborn  resistance  which  htw  all 
along  been  offered  to  it  by  the  Tories,  and  which  was 
especially  manifest  during  the  debates  of  last  Monday 
and  Thursday.  ^ 

The  largo  majority  with  which  Colonel  Anson’s  pro. 
posal  was  defeated  on  Monday,  shows  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  resolved  to  stand  out  against  the  exor. 
bitant  demands  of  the  officers  and  their  friends* 
Colonel  Anson  made  out  no  case  at  all  in  support  of  his 
request  that  the  regulation  prices  of  their  commissions 
should  be  at  once  paid  to  all  the  officers  in  the  service 
the  balance  between  the  regulation  and  the  over-regula¬ 
tion  prices  being  allowed  to  stand  over  till  their  retire- 
ment.  If  it  were  proposed  to  pay  them  nothing  more 
than  the  regulation  prices,  they  would  have  no  nlftin] 
for  an  immediate  return  of  the  money.  That  money 
was  laid  out  by  them  in  buying  military  rank  which 
they  seem  anxious  to  persuade  us  they  would  not  have 
acquired  by  merit.  They  laid  it  out  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  on  their  selling  out,  they  should  have  it 
back  again,  and  the  country  is  bound  to  fulfil 
the  contract.  But  while  they  remain  in  the  service, 
they  are  receiving  all  the  interest  for  their  money 
that  they  bargained  for,  and  it  would  be  wanton 
waste  for  the  State  to  return  them  the  money  and 
then  to  continue  paying  them  interest  for  it  as  though  it 
had  not  been  returned.  As  Colonel  Anson  obtained 
votes  from  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  his  motion  was  so  worded  as  to 
catch  the  votes  of  some  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
the  object  at  wffiich  he  was  really  aiming,  we  may  hope 
that  there  will  not  be  many  more  attempts  to  secure  for 
officers  of  the  higher  ranks  anything  beyond  the  very 
liberal  concessions  which  the  Government  is  disposed  to 
make  in  consideration  of  their  real  or  pretend^  inte- 
rests.  The  purchase  system  is  as  good  as  dead.  The 
country  revolts  against  it,  and  those  who  by  it  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  position  which  they  would  n^ 
otherwise  have  secured — and  it  is  only  they  and  theu 
friends  who  are  fighting  this  lost  baUle  over  again— 
will  do  well  to  accept  their  position  without  further 
grumbling  or  scheming. 

The  questions  raised  by  Lord  Elcho  on  Thursday 
night,  however,  were  very  different  and  much  more  per¬ 
tinent.  It  may  be  that  they  were  partly  raised  by  Lord 
Elcho,  and  they  were  certainly  harped  upon  mainly 
by  other  speakers  like  Sir  John  Pakington,  less  on  their 
own  account  than  as  a  means  of  staving  off  the  le^ 
extinction  of  the  purchase  system ;  but  for  that 
Government  and  not  the  Opposition  is  to  blame.  Mr. 
Cardwell  justifies  the  objections  with  which  his  Bill  is 
met  at  every  stage  by  declining  to  explain  it.  . 

for  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000L  to  the  .^my  Es  - 
mates  ;  but  gives  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  wisely  spen 
One  fifth  is  to  be  spent  in  the  Purchase  abolition,  ana» 
in  spite  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  John  Packington,  Par 
ment  will  be  ready  to  leave  the  detailed  expenffit^ 
that  sum  to  Mr  Cardwell  and  his 
about  the  rest,  amounting  to  over  2,200,000t  r  AU 
know  is  that  Mr  Cardwell  proposes  to  “  reflate 
army  so  as  to  amalgamate  the  whole  of  the  ® 
that  he  has  obtained  a  vote  for  an  addition  o 
20,000  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  that  he  j 
himself,  after  several  debates  and  divisions,  reso  . 
maintain  all  the  idle  regiments,  honorary  ^  ^ 

and  other  abuses  that  help  to  amuse 
pay  the  club-bills  of  old  ones.  As  regards  other 


Government  are  very  pitiful.  Its  Budget  schemes  have 
been  attended  with  more  blundering  than  has  been 
known  in  recent  times.  Its  Westmeath  Bill  is  an  exe¬ 
crable  concession  to  Tory  theories  of  injustice  which,  if 
it  passes  into  law,  will  breed  plenty  of  mischief  in  other 
ways,  but  have  no  effect  at  all  in  conciliating  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Opposition  in  whose  interests  it  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward.  Its  Local  Rating  Bill,  the  one  bit  of  really  good 
legislation  which  it  has  attempted  this  year,  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Its  Licensing  Bill  has  been  cut  in  halves,  one  half 
being  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  the  other  half  being  set 
aside  to  be  plastered  up  as  a  whole  measure,  in  order  that 
Mr  Bruce  mayhimselfavoid  being  tom  in  pieces  by  the  rival 
interests  of  the  publicans  and  the  tee-totallers.  And  now 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  Army  Regulation  Bill 
will  share  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  last-named 
measures.  It  may  crawl  through  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  be  introduced  to  the  Peers,  but 
if  so,  it  will  make  its  appearance  among  them  so  late  in 
the  Session  that  they  will  have  excuse,  if  not  full  justifi¬ 
cation,  for  shelving  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  will 
be  stabbed  by  its  enemies,  or  smothered  by  its  parents, 
without  ever  going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  all. 
There  will  not  be  much  matter  for  regret  in  that.  It 
really  is  deplorable  that  so  much  of  the  time  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  wasted  in  securing  Mr  Cardwell’s  two- 
headed  baby ;  but,  though  one  of  its  heads  is  fair  and 
well-shapcn,  and  the  other,  if  it  were  better  made,  and 
placed  on  a  separate  body,  would  bo  a  real  gain  to  the 
nation,  this  monstrosity  cannot  live,  and  the  sooner  it 
dies  the  better.  Mr  Cardwell,  or  his  successor  at  the 
War  Office,  may  bring  forth  healthy  twins  next  year;  or, 
if  the  Government  fails,  the  Liberal  party  will  have  a 
fair  chance  of  producing  them  in  such  a  shape  as  will 
satisfy  the  countiy,  and  meet  some  of  our  most  pressing 
requirements  in  the  way  of  Army  Reform. 

Mr  Cardwell’s  blunder,  like  Mr  Lowes,  and  Mr 
Bruce’s,  and  the  whole  Cabinet’s,  in  nearly  every  one  of 
the  great  or  great-looking  schemes  it  has  propounded 
this  Session,  was  in  attempting  to  conciliate  all  parties  by 
a  scries  of  compromises.  That  is  not  a  new  expedient  for 
weak  Ministers  and  weak  Ministries,  and  sometimes  it 
has  succeeded.  But  this  is  a  year  of  failures,  and  the 
Army  Regulation  Bill  is  pretty  sure  to  fail.  Had  the 
Government  listened  to  the  clear  voice  of  the  country, 
and  furnished  such  a  well-devised  answer  to  its  demands 
as  we  were  led  to  expect  when  Sir  William  Mansfield 
came  from  Dublin  to  advise  upon  the  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  military  machinery,  so  as  to  give  us  a  cheap 
and  efficient  national  army,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
able  to  triumph  over  all  the  vicious  class-opposition 
raised  against  it,  and  Mr  Gladstone  might  have  produced 
a  great  measure  of  reform,  as  valuable  as  his  Irish  Church 
Bill  and  his  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  have  rendered  his 
Cabinet  and  his  party  as  strong  as  they  were  when 
the  present  Parliament  first  met.  Had  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  necessity,  and  the  part  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  as  striking  at  the  root  of  all  existing  abuses, 
b^n  met  by  the  production  of  an  efficient  scheme 
for  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  and  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  altered  requirements  springing  therefrom, 
in  the  way  of  paying  and  promoting  the  officers  in 
our  army  as  at  present  constituted,  the  Government 
would  have  done  a  good  work  and  gained  credit  for  it. 
As  it  is,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  Mr  Cardwell’s  Bill 
is  that  it  was  hastily  conceived  or  re-shaped  so  as  to  catch 
at  popularify  by  adopting  beforehand  Mr  Trevelyan’s 
proposal  for  purchase  al^lition,  and  to  give  a  vague 
response  to  the  well  or  ill-grounded  clamour  about  our 
defenceless  condition  that  arose  during  and  after  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany.  But  when  the  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Cardwell 
could  only  generalise  about  projects,  the  details  of  which 
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.^rVnowledffe  is  chiefly  negative.  “The  Government 
”  as  Lord  Elcho  said  on  Thurday  night,  “  does  not 
!lter  the  age  nor  improve  the  jphysique  of  recruits.  It 
not^y  way  stop  the  competition  for  men  between 
STmilitiaand  the  line  It  does  not  put  the  army  or 
\he  militia  reserve  on  a  better  footing,  beyond  adding  to 
their  numbers.  It  does  not  augment  the  numbers 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  militia.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  the  artillery  or  its  reserves.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  give  any  additional  hold  over 
the  volunteers.  It  does  not  improve  the  yeomanry 
in  any  way.  It  makes  no  provision  as  regards  transport 
r  field  equipment  for  the  militia  or  the  volunteers,  and 
it  does  not  in  any  way  form  these  forces  into  a  brigade.’' 
That  is  a  sufficiently  long  catalogue  of  surface  objec¬ 
tions,  of  objections  that  may  fairly  be  made  to  the 
scheme  as  it  is  dimly  shadowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  army  reformers  who  would  reorganise  our 
existing  military  machinery.  But  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  that  strike  deeper.  There  is  good  reason  for 
urging,  as  Mr  Mill  and  others  have  urged;  that  wo  shall 
not  have  a  good  national  army  until  we  reconstruct  it 
from  the  beginning,  and  turn  every  man  in  the  country 
into  a  soldier,  trained  for  the  defence  of  his  home,  but 
not  to  be  employed  in  foolish  warfare  abroad.  Had  the 
Government  chosen  to  work  out  such  a  project  a^  that, 
it  would,  we  believe,  have  had  no  lack  of  support  from 
the  country;  and  some  such  project  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  ^fore  long.  We  will  not,  however,  complain 
of  Mr  Cardwell  for  not  being  so  thorough  a  reformer  as 
this  working-out  will  require.  But  we  do  complain  that 
he  comes  forward  with  vague  generalities  fastened  on  to 
the  one  good  part  of  his  Bill,  the  part  borrowed  from  Mr 
Trevelyan  and  others,  whom  he  now  snubs,  and  that  he 
expects  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  to  be 
satisfied  therewith. 


MR  MIALL’S  MOTION. 

The  small  phalanx  that  supported  Mr  Miall  in  his 
attack  on  the  Church  of  England  is  the  true  leader  of 
the  liberal  party,  and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  the 
van  of  a  conquering  host.  Mr  Miall  did  not  meet  greater 
encouragement  in  his  first  assault  on  the  Irish  Church, 
hut  he  has  lived  to  see  his  views  triumphant,  and  to  begin 
the  mightier  struggle  at  home.  The  ultimate  certainty 
of  his  victory  might  be  gathered  from  the  admission  of 
his  opponents.  One  of  the  ablest  and  fairest,  who  has 
won  the  right  to  appear  as  champion  of  State  Churches, 
by  his  renunciation  of  the  gi’eat  prize  of  his  profession 
and  the  crowning  ambition  of  his  life,  admitted  that  a 
State  Church  could  not  be  created,  but  said  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  it  was  set  up  at  a  more  favourable  time, 
on  account  of  the  inestimable  good  it  has  done.  This 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  if  the  proposal  were  to 
abolish  the  Church,  but  it  is  really  out  of  place  when  the 
question  is  simply  of  withdrawing  from  it  State  support. 
If  religion  has  no  inherent  vitality,  then  we  may  boldly 
contend  it  does  not  deserve  the  aid  of  the  State;  if  it 
has  such  vitality,  it  needs  no  other  help.  Experience  in 
Scotland,  England,  America,  and  the  colonies  abundantly 
^monstiutes  that  Churches  thrive,  as  might  be  expected, 
wtter  without  than  with  subsidies  from  the  State.  Sir 
tvoundell  Palmer  has  failed  to  show  his  great  logical 
acumen,  in  supposing  that  the  Church  would  be  destroyed 
y  ffisestablishment.  The  thankfulness  felt  by  the  learned 
apologist  of  the  Church,  that  an  institution,  alien  to  the 
pm  of  the  age,  should  have  been  set  up  in  the  olden 
ime8,  ames  from  the  circumstance  that  his  reverential 
^  excited  by  the  relics  of  the  past,  rather 
^  ^  eighty  destinies  of  the  future.  But  even 
Chn7 backward,  recognises  that  a  State 
Eooiof  ^ariiiony  with  the  tendencies  of  modem 

‘slablUhed^MtiLtion  strength  is  the  prestige  of  an 

tion'!?  “  indeed  irresistible.  The  separa- 

must  become  a  watchword  of 
party,  simply  because  it  is  always  the  first  to 


recognise  the  changes  demanded  by  the  progress  of 
society.  History  exhibits  to  us  in  the  growth  of  nations 
a  fact  analogous  to  what  is  found  in  the  development  of 
animals — what  physiologists  call  diflferentiation  of  func¬ 
tion.  The  conversion  of  the  front  legs  into  arms,  and  of 
the  forefeet  into  hands,  illustrates  the  process  and  the 
advantages  of  it.  Originally  the  State  discharged  not 
only  those  duties  that  we  now  regard  as  coming  exclu¬ 
sively  within  its  sphere,  but  it  acted  as  moral  inquisitor 
and  spiritual  director.  The  government  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  based  upon  this  confusion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  w'as  not  composed  of 
statesmen  merely,  but  partly  also  of  hierophants.  It  was 
but  slowly  that  the  idea,  “  Render  unto  Cmsar  the  things 
that  are  Cresar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s^' 
was  worked  out.  For  it  must  bo  remembered  that  reli¬ 
gion  was  a  question  of  ceremony  more  than  of  ci’eed. 
The  mythology  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  fluctu¬ 
ating  and  undefined ;  the  bond  of  unity  was  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  sacrifice  and  sacred  rites.  Unanimity  w'as  as  easy 
as  compliance  with  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  only  a  few 
eccentric  individuals  would  make  any  fuss  about  con¬ 
formity  to  the  national  worship.  But  when  the  great 
change  came,  when  circumcision  no  longer  made  the 
Jew,  but  piety  and  a  new  faith,  when  the  vesture  of  reli¬ 
gion  ceased  to  be  outward  rites,  and  became  an  inward 
spirit  or  belief,  then  began  the  dissolution  of  tlio  old 
framework  of  society.  The  State  had  to  reconstitute 
itself  anew,  and,  limiting  itself  to  purely  secular  work,  to 
do  far  more  in  that  department  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  It  could  not  control  men’s  consciences  as  it  had 
done  their  Pagan  ceremonies,  and  its  true  course  was  to 
leave  that  subject  alone.  This  was  the  only  peaceable, 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty, 
which  sooner  or  later  every  nation  must  imitate.  Yet 
what  infinite  trouble,  what  sacrifice  of  treasure  and 
flowing  of  rivers  of  blood,  before  so  simple  a  remedy  was 
adopted ! 

The  impossibility  of  the  State  undertaking  religious 
duties  is  manifest  in  the  Church  of  England  itself.  All 
earnest  Churchmen  chafe  under  a  despotism  which  for¬ 
bids  their  doing  anything,  and  yetjdoes  nothing  for 
them.  The  argument  of  Mr  Bruce,  that  theology  is 
unprogressive,  is  based  on  a  transparent  fallacy,  namely, 
that  our  relations  to  God  are  the  same  now  that  they  were 
5,000  years  ago.  So  also  our  relation  to  the  w  orld  is 
precisely  the  same  as  it  was  5,000  or  50,000  years  ago, 
but  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  progressive.  In  the 
same  way,  our  knowledge  of  our  relations  to  God  may 
be  capable  of  greater  accuracy  and  exactness,  unless  it 
be  alleged  that  the  lowest  idolater  has  as  correct  a 
theology  as  an  educated  Christian.  But,  even  if  theology 
were  stationaiy,  which  would  be  a  libel  on  theologians. 
Church  organisation  must  bo  progressive.  Litanies  re¬ 
quire  to  be  remodelled,  ceremonies  to  be  altered,  and  new 
authorities  to  be  created.  Is  such  work  suitable  to  a 
mixed  Parliament  containing  representatives  of  nearly  all 
religions  and  of  no  religion?  The  Church  feels  the  ignominy 
of  the  position,  and  Churchmen  ask  Scotch  and  Irish 
members  to  stay  away  when  the  Lectionary  Bill  is  under 
discussion.  A  more  thorough,  and  wo  might  say  contrite, 
confession  of  the  absurdity  of  giving  such  work  to  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  be  conceived.  Virtually 
they  say,  “  Leave  it  to  us,  a  committee  of  Churchmen,  ta 
settle  this  business.”  The  only  way  by  which  Parliament 
can  do  the  work  is  by  persuading  the  Dissenting  mem¬ 
bers  to  abnegate  their  position,  for  a  time,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  If  the  State  were  to  attempt  to  per¬ 
form  its  duty,  except  in  the  most  trivial  matters,  even 
the  docile  Churchmen  would  revolt.  The  creed  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  of  Parliamentary  origin ;  to-mor¬ 
row  the  legislature  could  remodel  it.  But  with  any  of 
the  serious  questions  of  doctrine  involved  in  the  Voysey 
or  Purchas  cases,  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
venture  to  deal.  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  doctrinal 
points,  utterly  helpless ;  if,  with  its  old  furniture,  it  can/ 
manage  to  jog  along,  for  a  time  all  may  go  well ;  but  tlio- 
first  tempest  would  expose  its  poverty  and  nakedness. 

Since  the  State  cannot  govern  the  Church,  can  tho 
Church  be  allowed  to  govern  itself  ?  Such  a  claim  was 
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ing  to  them,  the  higher  officials  have  carried  jary-pac 
to  a  science,  and  are  never  perfectly  happy  ez(4i^ 
they  are  trying  some  new  variation  of  oppression  ^ 
landlords  are  glad  of  any  excuse  for  driving  their  nnhs 
tenants  into  the  workhouse  or  into  banishment 
minor  understrappers,  the  constabulary  and  the  like  ] 
learned  that  their  promotion  depends  upon  their  zeal 
understand  by  zeal  a  good  many  things  which  the  Br 
law  calls  felony.  Such  are  the  accusations.  Unwi 
to  believe  charges  so  terrible,  Englishmen  have  natn 
called  in  question  their  foundation.  Unfortunately  t 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  truth 
hardly  been  exaggerated. 

Last  week  we  had  to  condemn  the  barbarous  meas 
proposed  to  be  applied  to  Westmeath  and  other  part 
Ireland,  on  the  ^ound  of  their  direct  tendency 
aggravate  any  evils  which  might  exist.  To-day 
would  warn  our  readers  that  the  persons  in 


once  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  was,  of  course,  rejected.  Churchmen  may  think 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  them  money,  and 
their  privilege  to  say  how  it  shall  be  spent;  but  no 
Government  could  ever  accept  such  a  principle.  It,  in 
fact,  amounts  to  disestablishment  without  disendowment. 
It  means  that  the  property  of  the  nation  is  to  be  diverted 
from  national  purposes  to  support  a  sect,  and  one  sect 
out  of  many  having  equal  claims.  It  would,  therefore, 
create  and  perpetuate  an  injustice.  So  long  as  the  State 
controls  the  Church,  it  obtains  what  it  may  regard  as 
value  for  its  money  ;  but  to  give  up  its  funds  to  a  Church 
that  it  has  ceased  to  govern  would  bo  simple  spoliation 
of  the  public.  If  there  is  to  be  a  free  Church,  it  must 
provide  for  itself,  like  other  Churches. 

One  argument  sometimes  advanced  by  Liberal  papers 
in  favour  of  an  establishment  is  that  it  checks  what  they 
call  fanaticism,  and  others  a  holy  zeal,  that  it  gives  a 
shelter  to  gentlemen  of  uncertain  theology,  that,  in  a 
word,  it  keeps  down  religion.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
description  is  true  of  the  Church  of  England,  although 
it  is  far  from  being  a  characteristic  of  all  State  Churches. 
But  the  dilemma  is  obvious.  If  heterodox  opinions  can 
only  flourish  in  a  State  Church,  if  they  require  the  pam¬ 
pering  of  State  doles,  they  ought  not  to  get  them.  It  is 
an  injustice  to  the  orthodox  community  to  spend  their 
money  in  breeding  a  school  of  theology  whose  tenets 
they  regard  as  poisonous.  In  great  questions  affecting 
national  institutions  wo  ought  to  rise  above  the  mere 
accidental  effects  they  have  in  encouraging  opinions  to 
which  w’e  may  happen  to  be  favourajble,  and  measure 
them  by  broad  principles  of  justice.  Evert  those  who 
are  most  zealous  for  the  advance  of  liberal  opinions  in 
theology  may  pause  before  they  seek  their  object  by  the 
aid  of  a  State  Church.  The  good  to  be  gained  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  mischief  of  putting  clergymen,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  false  position.  Their  reti¬ 
cence  is  attributed  to  cowardice ;  if  they  speak  out,  they 
are  denounced  as  traitors.  There  is  a  general,  hazy 
notion  of  orthodoxy,  by  which  the  generality  of  people 
will  try  them,  lot  the  Privy  Council  decide  what  it  will. 
To  j)ut  clergymcir  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  bo  above  suspicion,  that  no 
one  should  bo  able  to  accuse  them  of  holding  emoluments 
to  which  they  liad  forfeited  all  right.  This  will  never 
bo  in  the  Church  of  England.  Owing  to  the  clumsiness 
of  the  procedure,  and  the  uncertainty  of  prosecutions, 
many  heterodox  parsons  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
livings  ;  and,  although  they  may  keep  their  places  and 
their  consciences  free  from  reproach,  the  world  will  not 
trust  them.  In  the  interest  of  all  parties — of  the  clergy¬ 
men,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  Government — there  should 
bo  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  there  should  bo  no  bribes 
to  clever  men,  no  premium  on  certain  opinions.  To  this 
— a  free  Church  in  a  free  State — the  progress  of  society 
is  raj)idly  carrying  us,  and  Mr  Miall’s  temporary  check 
will,  before  long,  be  converted  into  a  victory. 


We  are  justified  in  accepting  Mr  Stephen  Seed 
Crown  Solicitor  and  a  witness  before  the  Westmeath 
Committee,  as  a  highly  resectable  representative  of  the 
higher  class  of  Crown  officials  in  Ireland.  A  Crown 
solicitorship  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  administration  of  the  public  justice. 
Mr  Seed’s  account  of  how  matters  are  mana^  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  most  unexcentionable  testimony! 
Here  is  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  Westmeath  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  what  has  been  already  done  to  win  over  the 
people  of  Westmeath  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  law : 

Mr  Seed  read  a  memorandum  which  he  had  prepared.  He 
enumerates  fourteen  measures  of  the  Government.  They  iuaed 
two  special  commissions  in  eighteen  months ;  they  sent  down 
additional  troops  ;  additional  police  ;  additional  resident  magis¬ 
trates  ;  additional  detectives ;  instituted  secret  searches  for  arms ; 
established  night  patrols;  offered  large  rewards;  protected 
witnesses ;  levied  fines  on  townlands  in  which  murders  had  been 
committed ;  allowed  the  constabulary  to  pay  for  private  informa¬ 
tion  ;  ordered  the  Crown  solicitors  to  investigate  all  aggrarated 
outrages;  enforced  the  Peace  Preservation  Act;  and  passed  the 
Land  Bill. 

Probably  it  will  bo  thought  that  if  there  had  been 
more  measures  like  the  last,  and  fewer  like  the  preceding, 
it  might  have  been  just  as  well.  Such,  it  must  injustice 
be  said,  is  not  Mr  Seed’s  opinion.  Not  satiated  with  the 
Devil’s  Litany  of  coercive  acts  just  enumerated,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  a  series  of  recommendations,  of  which  we 
will  only  say  that  it  would  not  argue  profound  political 
wisdom  to  apply  them  to  Middlesex : 

Mr  Seed  would  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  he  would 
assimilate  the  jury  system  to  the  Scotch  system,  or  entirely  super¬ 
vise  the  present  system,  which  continually  breaks  down ;  hewoald 
have  the  Queen’s  Bench  empowered  to  change  the  venue 
peremptorily ;  he  would  empower  two  or  three  judges  to  try 
certain  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury;  ho  would 
compel  all  persons  to  remain  within  their  dwellings  after  sunset; 
he  would  empower  the  police  to  enter  public-houses  at  all  times 
without  warrant ;  he  would  ask  for  additional  powers  to  search 
houses  and  persons ;  he  would  give  no  person  a  licence  for  a 
public-house  a  mile  beyond  the  police-barrack. 

Passing  on  from  recommendation  to  illustration,  Mr 
Seed  proceeds  to  give  some  details  which  at  least  have 
the  effect  of  satisfactorily  showing  how,  with  the  present 
class  of  Irish  Crown  Solicitors,  the  jury  system  “  con¬ 
tinually  breaks  down.”  Perhaps  never  in  the  annals 
of  juaicial  rascaldom  have  more  rascally  relations 
come  to  light  than  are  contained  in  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  way  in  which  Crown  Solicitors  and  Attorney- 
Generals  secure  the  conviction  of  prisoners  in  Irelan 
Certainly  the  Irish  journals  have  never  feigned  a  story 
more  atrocious  than  this  open  confession.^ 
longer  surprised  at  the  feelings  with  which  the  1 
population  regard  the  administration  of  1*^®  . 

give  the  exact  words  of  this  worthy  Crown 
this  seventh  century  since  Magna  Charts  laid  the  o 
dations  of  the  English  Constitution  : 

I  had  a  consultation  at  the  castle  with  the  be, 

and  the  Attorney-General  was  quite  shocked,  as  he  .  * 
when  I  handed  him  the  panel  for  the  Special  the 

He  said  to  me,  “  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?”  I  »*>“»  .  d>e 
matter  to  me — I  will  select  a  jury;”  and  three  days 


PEACE  PRESERVERS  IN  WESTMEATH. 

At  a  moment  when  we  are  about  to  decree,  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  that  the  liberties  of  the  subject  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  to  depend  on  the  suspicion  or  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,”  it  is  worth  considering  who  are  to  bo  the 
absolute  rulers  of  the  country  or  district  by  virtue  of 
this  exalted  euphemism, — ‘‘the  suspicion  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.”  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  not  going  himself 
neraonally  to  be  either  a  night  or  a  day  watchman  in 
Westmeath,  or  anywhere  else.  Ho  looks  to  his  deputies 
to  do  everything.  This  is  a  necessity.  In  order  then  to 
know  how  the  Irish  Viceroy  is  to  employ  the  extraordinary 
powers  to  bo  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Kimberley’s 
Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  Ireland, 
it  is  only  requisite  to  know  the  character  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  are  at  once  the  sources  of  his  information 
and  the  agents  of  the  resulting  measures  of  coercion. 

We  have  all  hoard  of  the  charges  which  the  Irish  make 
against  the  various  classes  who  represent  the  majesty  of 
the  law  on  their  side  of  St  George’s  Channel.  Notning 
is  too  bud  for  these  discontented  Celts  to  allege.  Accord¬ 
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•  nnpned.  I  wrote  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Count3%  and 
Commission  ope  every  sub -Inspector  from  each  district 


v.oiu—™— - .  •  have  every  sub -inspector  irom  eacn  aistrict 

^".wo^anty  before  me.  in  order  that  I  might  go  through  the 
,0  the  COU  jr  character  of  each  juror;  the  consequence 

I^er«ide  forty-seven  of  the  gentlemen, 
ron  —There  was  a  conviction  in  that  case  ? 

S“®£I  a  ‘—Yes  there  was  a  conviction,  and  that  tranquillised  the 

coJnty  of  Meath  up  to  this  moment. 

Yes  and  “  tranquUlity  reigns  in  Warsaw.” 

From  this  eminent  “selector”  of  juries,  we  tarn  to 
^nHiPrtvne  of  the  men  to  be  empowered  for  two  years 
to  doiust  what  they  like  in  Ireland.  We  last  week 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Reverend  James  Crofton.  We 
^  tempted  by  the  auspicious  blending  of  the  proprietor 

d  the  pastor,  in  the  person  of  this  witness,  to  let  him 
on  behalf  of  the  cruelly-maligned  class  of  the 
iSed  gentry.  It  is  true  that  an  Irish  landlord,  who 
also  pureues  the  elevating  calling  of  a  spiritual  vessel, 
may  objected  to  as  an  exceptionably  favourable 
example.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves,  on 
this  ground,  to  neglect  the  opinions  of  a  ^ntleman 
whose  social  position  must  receive  enhanced  weight  from 
his  professional  character. 

From  the  report  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Crofton’s  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Westmeath  Committee,  we  learn  that  this 
model  landlord  has  actually  been  shot  at.  Furthermore, 
the  reverend  gentleman  knows  “  perfectly  ”  why  he  was 
shot  at.  “  I  was  raising  the  rents,”  is  the  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  holy  man. 

Question.— Have  you  ever  considered  what  measures  will  be 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  Ribbon  organisation  ? 

Reverend  James  Crofton. — I  think  it  can  very  easily  be  put  a 
stop  to,  if  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  allowed  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  over  small  districts  by  way  of  experiment,  and  if  the 
Land  Act  is  suspended  along  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
the  time  for  serving  notice  to  quit  is  limited  to  a  month,  and,  of 
course,  the  usual  time  for  notice  of  ejectment.  Then,  when  the 
men  are  put  out,  the  police  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  any  town- 
land  where  they  are  harboured.  They  would  then  be  driven  into 
the  workhouse. 

Beautiful  Christian  charity  of  this  successor  of  the 
Apostles !  The  venerable  man  proceeds  to  reiterate  his 
saving  maxims  : 

Question.— Do  you  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
townland  ? 

Reverend  James  Crofton. — ^The  people  of  the  townland. 

The  reverend  gentleman  added  that,  by  acting  up  to 
his  principles,  “  in  three  months  you  would  have  West¬ 
meath  as  quiet  as  could  be.”  When  such  are  the  pastors 
among  the  Irish  landlords,  what  must  be  the  flocks  ? 

It  only  remains  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inferior 
members  of  the  great  Peace  Preservation  Partnership  of 
Seed,  Crofton,  and  Co.  With  this  object  we  may  tell 
the  whole  of  a  story  of  which  the  first  half  has  been 
reported  in  England. 


happened  to  this  constable  was  his  encounter  with  the 
Westmeath  Rihbonman. 

At  length  came  the  Westmeath  Assizes,  when,  presto^ 
all  was  changed.  The  assizes  opened  on  the  2nd  of 
March.  On  the  following  day,  the  case  of  Regina  v. 
Lawrence  Bray — Lawrence  Bray  was  the  alleged  Rib- 
bonman  came  on  for  trial.  In  tho  first  place,  there 
was  not  one  particle  of  corroborative  evidence.  Tho  whole 
charge  rested  on  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Supple. 
Sergeant  Supple  stepped  into  the  witness-box  and  told 
his  wondrous  tale.  Perfectly  unarmed,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  road  on  tho  evening  of  tho  I6th  of 
January,  he  had  been  shot  at  repeatedly  from  behind 
a  lofty  churchyard  wall.  Perfectly  unanned,  he  had 
scaled  the  wall,  being  shot  at  again  in  the  act  of  crossing, 
and  closed  with  his  murderous  assailant.  Then  followed 
a  terrific  contest,  or  rather,  all  the  rough  treatment  came 
from  the  Ribbonman.  On  nothing  had  the  constable,  as 
generous  as  brave,  been  so  determinedly  bent  as  that  no 
injury  should  be  inflicted  on  tho  man  who  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  kill  him.  To  smear  the  wretch’s  face  witli 


some  certain  drops  of  blood  “  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fication  ” — as  if  blood  would  not  wash  off* — was  tho 


utmost  violence  to  which  the  constable  could  persuade 
his  gentle  mind.  “  I  hit  him  lightly  on  the  lower  part 
of  his  face  or  chin.  When  I  hit  him  I  knew  there  was 
blood  on  my  hand.  On  my  oath,  I  meant  that  there 
should  be  blood  on  his  face,  not  scratches  or  marks  of 
violence.”  Sad  to  say,  so  much  forbearance  met  with 
no  corresponding  return.  The  constable  was  hurled  to 
the  ground.  Pistols  innumerable  were  snapped  in  his 
face — a  twelve-barrelled  revolver,  a  double-barrelled 
pistol,  a  single-barrelled  pistol.  Constable  Supple  had 
fallen  in  with  a  walking  arsenal  of  lethal  weapons. 
Finally,  the  assassin  escaped.  Of  course.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  impossible  to  keep  him  for  inspection.  On  tho 
other  hand,  Constable  Supple  had  clearly  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  recognised  him  as  one  Lawrence  Bray,  well-known  to 
Constable  Supple  for  five  years.  Unfortunately  for  tho 
verisimilitude  of  tho  pretended  recognition,  Constablo 
Supple  allowed  quite  a  difierent  man  to  be  arrested  before 
ever  mentioning  the  name  of  Bray.  When  asked  why 
he  had  not  mentioned  Bray’s  name  to  Constablo  Brady 
when  tho  constable  was  about  to  make  tho  erroneous 
arrest,  his  explanation  was,  “  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise,  when  many  people  were  present.”  Constable 
Brady,  however,  being  sworn,  deposed,  “  When  I  first 
came  up  to  Constable  Supple  at  the  chapel  yard,  there 
was  no  one  there.” 

Of  course,  the  injuries  received  by  Constablo  Supple 
were  all  that  were  to  be  expected.  One  cheek  was 
powder-stained.  Two  or  three  scratches  were  over  his 
face.  He  had  lost  “  a  bit  of  skin  ”  from  his  nose.  Of 


In  the  middle  of  January  last  a  dreadful  Westmeath 
outrage  was  reported  in  the  papers.  Constable  Supple, 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  had  been  most  treacher¬ 
ously  waylaid — presumably  for  his  excellent  qualities  as 
a  peace  officer — shot  at,  but,  though  desperately  wounded, 
h^  succeeded  in  disarming  and  identifying  the  assassin, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested.  The  Times  received 
the  news,  of  course,  from  its  Dublin  correspondent.  The 
Irish  Government  was  deeply  moved.  It  was  hard  to 
dwide  which  was  the  more  astonishing,  the  fiendish 
atrocity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  grand  heroism  of  the 
victim.  At  least,  the  heroism  should  not  go  unrewarded 
or  a  single  day.  Fair  play  might  whisper  that  as  there 
an  nnconvicted  prisoner,  however  criminal  he  might 
kL  ^  proved  to  be,  as  yet  awaiting  trial,  nothing 

OQld  be  done  to  prejudge  the  case.  But  Irish  Govern- 
en  are  superior  to  such  petty  considerations.  Constable 
^ple,  who  somehow  did  not  turn  out  to  have  been  so 
y  hurt,  suddenly  found  himself,  if  he  had  not  all 
tion^  fo  be,  the  centre  of  distinguished  atten- 

cral  'f  ^  hung  upon  his  gallant  breast.  A 

the  ^  ?•  was  bestowed  upon  him.  At 

^  gp  time,  he  was  raised  from  the  rank  of  constable 
tion  placed  first  on  the  list  for  promo- 

earlv  d  ^  ^  forward  to  a  sub-inspectorship  at  an 

i^bont  fiT  since  he  had  escaped  with  his  life, 

G  most  fortunate  occurrence  that  could  have 


course,  too,  his  internal  agonies  were  very  great.  “  Ho 
also  said,”  we  quote  the  doctor’s  evidence,  “  that  ho  had 
bled  a  great  deal.  I  said  he  could  not  have  bled  much 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  then  said  ho  had 
bled  internally  from  the  nose  !  ” 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  it  was  shown  to  have 
been  impossible  for  the  accused — a  peaceable,  straggling 
man,  married,  and  the  father  of  six  children — to  havo 
been  at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  outrage. 

That  the  whole  story  was  a  pure  invention,  in  view  of 
the  handsome  rewards  to  be  calculated  on  by  a  zealous 
peace-officer,  was  a  natural  explanation.  The  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  jury 
had  that  day  witnessed  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  of 
human  depravity — a  man,  for  mercenary  motives,  swear¬ 
ing  away,  if  not  tho  life,  the  lifelong  liberty,  of  a  fellow- 
man.  The  question  attempted  by  the  counsel  for  tho 


Crown,  What  mercenary  motives  could  Sergeant  Supple 
have  h^  ?  was  felt  to  carry  its  own  answer.  The  judge. 
Chief  Justice  Monahan,  left  the  evidence  to  the  jury. 
The  jury  retired,  and,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  re- 
tnrned  with  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  : 

Chief  Justice  Monahan.— May  I  ask  you,  Mr  Foreman,  upon 
what  ground  vou  found  your  verdict  ? 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury.— My  Lord,  we  could  not  and  do  not 
believe  Constable  Supple’s  story. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  unfortunate  tho 
Government  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  confer  its  rewards. 
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That  Bystein  is  not  calculated  to  commend  itself  to  any 
race  or  nation  which  promotes  and  honours  a  man  whom 
the  result  of  a  public  trial  brands  with  the  charge  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  peijury.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
sj’stem  is  certain  to  stimulate  persons  like  Constable 
Supple  to  displays  of  vigour  like  the  accusation  of  poor 
Ijawrenco  Bray. 

Mr  Crown  Solicitor  Seed,  the  Reverend  Mr  Crofbon, 
Sergeant  Supple,  three  eminent  representatives  of  the 
l^eace  Preservers  of  W estmeath — What  think  the  Liberals 
of  England  of  the  agents  who  are  to  prompt  and  execute 
the  measures  to  Ix)  taken  under  the  ferocious  provisions 
of  the  last  Coercion  Bill  ? 


THE  TRUCK  COMMISSION. 


The  Report  of  the  Truck  Commission  gives  sad  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  ancient  abuse  of  the  truck 
system  is  still  vigorous  and  flourishing.  From  the  15th 
century  efforts  have  been  made*  by  the  legislature  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
paying  workmen  in  kind  and  not  in  money.  In  1831  a 
Consolidated  Act  was  passed  which  made  it  illegal  to 
pay  workmen  except  in  coin,  and  prohibited  masters  from 
opening  shops.  A  stringent  remedy  was  given  to  the 
men.  The  goods  supplied  to  them  were  by  the  law 
regarded  as  nothing,  and  the  men  are  entitled  by  law 
to  their  full  wages  over  and  above.  Moreover,  the 
masters  who  infringed  the  Act  were  liable  to  be  lined. 
The  system  is  thus  wholly  illegal,  and  even  punishable ; 
but  the  masters  have  been  able  to  set  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  defiance,  and  tyrannise  over  their  workmen, 
unafl’ected  by  any  influence  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  From  returns  given  by  the  police,  it  appears  that 
about  150,000  workmen  are  obliged  to  take  goods  from 
their  masters  in  lieu  of  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  w'agcs. 
The  system  is  also,  geographically  speaking,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  found  in  Shetland  ;  it  prevails  extensively 
in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland ;  it  appears 
throughout  South  Wales,  and  in  some  of  the  Midland 
counties  of  England.  The  chief  trades  subject  to  truck 
are  the  coal  and  iron,  lead-mining,  hosiery,  nailmaking, 
and  even  watchmaking. 

The  advantages  to  a  master  of  keeping  a  shop  are 
obviously  great.  Its  custom  is  sure,  for  a  certain 
portion  of  tlie  men  must  go  to  it.  The  risk  of  bad 
debts  is  small,  the  master  having  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands.  The  shop  also  Axes  its  own  price ;  it  sells  to 
people  who  have  no  option,  and  who  must  therefore  pay 
w  hatever  is  demanded.  Scarcely  any  capital  is  requirea. 
The  men  are  paid  at  long  periods  ;  the  master  can  buy 
goods  on  credit  and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  W’ages  of 
the  men.  One  witness  says :  “  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  a  comparison  was  instituted  between 
Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  they  being  the  great 
rail  competing  districts,  it  would  be  found  that,  first,  the 
profit  actually  derived  by  the  Welsh  manufacturers  who 
keep  truck-shops  is  an  aid  to  what  you  may  call  the 
profits  of  their  legitimate  business,  and  next,  that  the 
effect  that  the  prevalence  of  the  truck,  and  its  existence 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  have  upon  the  general  sub- 
bcrvieiice  of  the  people,  keeping  down  their  wages,  has  a 
very  material  influence  iu  enabling  them  to  maintain 
their  competition  w  ith  the  north  of  England.’* 

The  masters  have  two  whijis  by  which  they  compel 
their  workmen  to  deal  with  them.  The  most  ancient 
is  the  system  of  long  pays,  which  is  chiefly  seen  in 
^outli  Wales.  The  pays  range  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
and  ev'en  more.  A  great  many  workmen,  the  improvi¬ 
dent  and  those  who  have  large  families,  are  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  thcnisclvcs  BO  long  without  pay,  and  this  gives  the 
master  his  opportunity.  The  master  “  advances  ”  a  part 
of  what  is  due  to  the  w  orkman  for  work  actually  done 
on  condition  that  the  workman  spends  the  money,  or 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  at  his  shop.  The  man  w’ho 
breaks  this  understanding,  and  carries  away  his  money 
to  another  shop,  know  s  that  the  next  time  he  applies  for 
an  advance,  ho  will  be  refused.  Those  who  do  so  are 
called  “  slopers.”  The  prudent  men,  w'ho  do  not  need 
advances,  are  moi'o  independent,  and  are  generally  at 


liberty  to  spend  their  money  where  they  please.  In 
cases,  however,  as  in  the  hosiery  trade,  the  truck  det^T 
not  on  long  pays,  but  on  the  depression  of  trade 
penalty  of  neglecting  the  shop  is  to  be  refused  work  * 
the  slack  season.  This  is  a  sufficient  terror  in  th  ^ 
trades  where  depression  comes  almost  with  the  re^ 
larity  of  seaso^.  So  far  the  pressure  is  a  kind^f 
painful  persuasion ;  but  in  Scotland  the  coercion  requir^ 
is  much  stronger.  Threats  of  dismissal  are  comm^ 
not  always  in  vain.  Thoi^  who  do  not  ask  advances  ^ 
the  first  to  bo  dismissed  in  bad  times.  And,  what  ‘ 
still  more  oppressive,  in  some  places  the  men  are  obliff^ 
not  only  to  deal  at  the  shops,  but  to  rent  from  the  ca^ 
pany  houses  they  do  not  want.  Evidence  was  given  in 
regard  to  the  Summerlee  works,  at  Jerviston  in  Scotland 
by  a  collier  named  Howieson :  “  Four  sons  were  livinir 
with  you  in  your  house  at  Jerviston  works  ? — They  were  ^ 
young  men,  and  we  were  living  together;  Mr  Forbes 
underground  manager  or  oversman,  said  that  it  was  a 
rule  that  was  laid  down  to  him  that  every  young  man  in 
the  work  had  to  take  a  house,  because  they  had  a  wheen 
houses  standing  empty  in  the  square.  I  said  I  would  not 
take  it.” 


One  consequence  of  the  system  is  that  many  men 
scarcely  ever  get  cash  at  all.  When  pay-day  comes  it 
is  found  that  their  advances  have  swallowed  up  their 
wages.  At  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  lead  mine  at 
Wanlockhead,  pay-day  comes  only  once  a  year,  and  even 
then  not  for  the  current  year.  They  are  only  paid 
say  in  January,  1871,  the  balance  of  wages  due  to  them 
since  January,  1869.  The  only  money  that  the  miners  get 
regularly  is  ”  6s.  in  April  for  buying  seed  (for  planting 
their  plots  of  ground  with  com  or  potatoes),  21.  in  July 
(formerly  called  ‘peat  money’),  for  buying  fuel,  and 
4Z.  in  October,  or  ‘mart  money,’  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  meat,  to  be  salted  up  for  winter.  The  evidence 
as  to  what  other  advances  in  cash  they  obtained  was 
obscure  .  .  .  for  meal  and  other  articles  of  consumption 
appear  on  the  books  as  cash.”  The  men,  having  no  cash, 
are  driven  to  barter  with  goods  bought  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  shops.  In  some  districts  of  South  Wales  tobacco 
is  almost  a  circulating  medium.  Packets  of  it,  bought 
at  8d.,  are  sold  for  drink  at  6d. ;  from  the  hands  of  the 
publican  they  pass  again  to  the  shop,  and  are  re-sold  to 
the  workmen  at  8d.  In  the  nail  trade  the  men,  being 
unable  to  get  cash,  are  forced  to  pay  their  rent  iu  flour, 
cheese,  butter,  bacon,  &c.,  given  them  instead  of  wages, 
and,  of  course,  at  a  great  loss.  One  witness  says :  “I 
have  purchased  flour  from  my  neighbours  to  enable  tiiem 
to  pay  their  lent.  I  have  paid  8d.  a  bushel  more  for  it 
than  I  could  have  bought  it  elsewhere,  being  so^  for 
them.”  Evidence  is  given  of  the  same  abuse  in  the 
hosiery  trade.  “  Have  they  to  sell  these  articles  in 
order  to  raise  money  ? — Frequently.  I  have  done  that 
myself  to  a  great  extent  years  ago.  I  used  to  pay  my 
coal-woman  with  meat,  and  I  have  paid  my  chimney¬ 
sweeper  with  a  pint  of  ale,  and  my  barber  in  the  same 
way.  I  never  had  money.  I  made  30s.  a  week,  and  for 
teen  months  I  did  not  receive  16s.”  The  watch-makiM 
trade  at  Prescot,  near  Liverpool,  has  developed  a  special 
abuse  of  its  own,  which  was  discovered  by  the  CommM- 
sion  through  the  unintentional  assistance  of  one  of  the 
masters  implicated.  The  better  masters  pay  in  i 
but  others  compel  the  men  to  take  provisions ;  and  t  e 
worst  class  actually  pay  their  men  partly  with  watc  es 
or  jewelry.  When  work  is  slack,  a  man  applying  tor 
work  is  told  that,  unless  he  takes  a  watch, 
nothing  for  him.  As  a  rule,  the  men  lose  20s.  or 
on  each  watch.  Very  often  they  cannot  get 
21.  10s.  for  a  watch  given  them  as  worth  5Z. 
watches  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  until  at  last  tp^ 
pawned.  In  one  pawnbroker’s  establishment 
six  months,  800  watches  were  pledged. 
highly  convenient  doubtless  for  the  masters,  is  abou 
worst  w  ay  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the  men. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the 
shop  system  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
scenes  on  what  are  called  turn-book  days.  An 
of  one  of  those  is  given  in  the  report  by  the  ^ ^ 
to  the  Commission,  Mr  Wright,  who  went  sp  j 
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Abersjclian  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  given 
'n  evidence.  Turn-book  day  is  a  day  at  the  close  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  shop  gives  a  larger  advance  than 
usual  upon  the  pay  of  the  month  to  follow.  The  shop 
on  that  day  opens  about  six  or  half-past  five  a  m.  Long 
before  that  hour,  women  and  children  gather  and  wait  at 
all  seasons,  even  in  frost  and  snow,  to  get  served  early. 
On  the  morning  Mr  Wright  w,as  present,  the  first  arrival 
y^s  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  majority 
did  not  come  till  after  four,  and  there  were  in  all,  when 
the  shop  opened,  about  fifty  or  sixty.  They  passed  the 
time  singing  ballads  and  telling  stories.  In  fairness,  it 
must  be  said,  that  these  scenes  do  not  occur  more  than 
once  a  month.  Such  narratives  show  that  the  company’s 
shop  depends  on  forced  custom.  It  may  be  asked.  Why 
don’t  the  men  rise  against  such  a  system  ?  The  answer 
is  best  given  by  the  district  chainnan  of  a  Nailmakers’ 
Association :  “  Because  they  have  neither  life  nor  soul 
left  in  them.  They  are  worked  down  and  down  nntil 
they  become  wretched,  starving,  miserable,  and  destitute. 
You  would  not  believe  they  were  in  such  a  condition 
unless  you  were  to  see  it.”  We  have  given  some  examples 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  great 
mass  of  cases  we  have  no  space  to  refer  to.  The  evil  is 
a  great  one,  and  we  trust  Mr  Bruce  will  lose  no  time  in 
strengthening  the  law  against  the  truck-masters,  and 
giving  relief  to  their  white  slaves. 


LORD  SALISBURY’S  TEST. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  resolution  with  which 
Lord  Salisbury  fights  a  losing  game,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  endeavours  to  preserve  the  Universities, 
or,  rather,  their  emoluments,  for  the  sect  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  to  exclude  from  them  altogether  those  whose 
ideas  are  not  more  or  less  identical  with  his  own.  If 
there  was  any  one  measure  to  the  passing  of  which  in 
the  present  session  the  Government  stood  distinctly 
pledged,  it  was  the  University  Tests  Bill ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  in  some  shape  or  another  the  House  of  Lords 
would  at  last  have  to  abandon  its  old  standpoint  of  no 
enrrender.  Foreseeing  this.  Lord  Salisbury,  with  con¬ 
siderable  astuteness,  pretended  to  be  willing  to  let  the 
old  Tests  go  altogether  by  the  board,  provided  that 
proper  safeguards  ”  could  be  devised  for  “  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  religious  instruction  at  the  Universities ;  ” 
and,  that  such  safeguards  might  be  the  better  and  more 
effectually  devised,  a  Committee  was  appointed  contain¬ 
ing,  amongst  other  members,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
himself,  and  with  him  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Lords  Harrowby,  Carnarvon, 
otanhope,  Powis,  and  Beauchamp.  The  Committee,  as 
its  report  shows,  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
one  of  whom---a  very  promising  young  man,  w  ho  w’onld 
appear  to  have  studied  German  philosophy  more  deeply 
an  was  good  either  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  or  for  that 
o  others  played  most  ingenuously  into  Lord  Salisbury’s 
nds,  and^  has  won  a  fair  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
Sincere  University  Reformer.  According  to  Mr  Appleton, 

1  IS  impossible  for  any  man  to  read  for  honours  at  Oxford 
th  r every  belief  in  his  mind  loosened  for 
e  ime.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  evidence  was 
A  1  r  Salisbury  wanted.  It  has  given  Mr 

^  ^  temporary  notoriety,  and  it  has  afforded 
j  Lords  a  pretext  for  endeavouring  to  impose 
o^danewTestof  Lord  Salisbury’s  own  composing, 
thp  pvf  •  course,  very  little  to  Lord  Salisbury  that 

Appleton  were  flatly 
bv  Jow'ett  on  the  one  hand,  and 

kinri  ^ddon  on  the  other.  They  were  exactly  the 
hand^  which  he  w^anted  to  strengthen  his 

by  ft  Tn?  enabled  him  to  carry  his  new  Test 

bundwvl  House  of  one 

upon  all  *“^^y-seven.  The  new  Test  is  to  be  imposed 
®nd  is  fn  i  in  tuition  in  the  various  colleges, 

Te8te^‘  -n®  "a  solemn  declaration”  that 

Echini?  ftnd^*  opinion  opposed  to  the 

Old^nd  Scriptures  of 


It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  that  this  new  safeguard 
has  about  it  all  the  worst  features  of  tlie  old  Tests  at 
present  in  force,  while  it  is  at  the  sainb  lime  open  to 
additional  •  objections,  to  which  they,  at  least,  were  not 
liable.  Lord  Westbury  delightfully  described  it  as  **a 
mere  mockery,  and  worse  than  a  mockery,”  and  very 
pertinently  asked,  ‘*who  wras  to  determine  whether  it 
was  broken  or  fulfilled  ?  ”  And  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  equally  emphatic,  speaking  with  kindly  humour  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  “  protect 
Christianity”  by  “sending  down  a  new  Test  to  Oxford,’* 
and  assuring  the  peers  that  Christianity  could  do  very 
well  without  their  aid,  and  might  even  outlive  the  House 
of  Lords  itself ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget 
to  treat  the  “sensational  evidence”  which  had  been 
given  before  the  Committee  with  the  contempt  which  it 
so  well  deserved.  “  If,”  said  his  Grace,  “  the  House  of 
Commons  were  weak  enough  to  accept  this  new  Test, 
and  to  send  it  down  to  Oxford,  the  Bill  would  be  worth 
nothing.”  The  case  was  stated  with  Spartan  brevity 
by  the  old  Whig  chief.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  Tests 
of  any  sort.  Those  who  regarded  the  old  Tests  as  a 
relic  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  will  resent  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  new  Test  as  an  indignity.  The  amendment,  with 
the  new  “  safeguard  ”  which  it  contains,  will  certainly 
be  negatived  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  negatived  without  even  the  kindly 
obsequies  of  a  division.  To  attempt  to  send  it  down  to 
Oxford  would  be  to  awaken  an  outburst  of  indignation 
which  would  not  easily  be  allayed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr  Appleton  is  in  reality  a 
wag,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  who  is  at  this  very 
minute  rejoicing  over  the  turmoil  into  which  his  lively 
imagination  has  thrown  the  Upper  House.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  read  his  evidence  carefully  will  hardly  detect 
in  it  traces  of  a  sufficiently  master-mind  to  conceive  so 
noble  an  idea  as  that  of  playing  off*  a  practical  joke  upon 
our  august  body  of  hereditary  legislators.  Mr  Appleton 
merely  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
supposing  that  what  happens  to  himself  “  necessarily  ** 
happens  to  everybody  else.  German  philosophy  has,  in 
spite  of  itself,  brought  him  back  to  the  Metron  Anthropoa 
of  Protagoras ;  and  his  world  is  the  vivid  projection 
of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  stereoscoped  upon  the 
tablets  of  his  fancy. 

Assuming,  however,  as  we  have  every  right  to 
assume,  that  a  Test,  which  even  the  Times  itself  de¬ 
clares  to  be  “  futile,  vexatious,  and  impolitic,”  is  not 
likely  to  pass  into  law,  it  yet  becomes  intei^esting 
to  ask  what  is  Lord  Salisbury’s  real  object  in  risking 
that  collision  with  the  Lower  House  which,  in  his 
reply  on  Thursday  evening  to  Lord  Houghton,  h© 
appeared  to  anticipate  with  all  the  joy  of  the  war- 
horse  sniffing  the  battle  from  afar.  When  the  Bill  comes 
back  with  the  noxious  amendment  lopped  off*,  will  his 
lordship  urge  the  peers  to  reimpose  the  excrescence,  and 
to  send  the  deformed  and  mutilated  measure  back  again 
to  the  Commons  ;  or  will  he  move — all  precedent  to  the 
contrary — that  the  Bill,  as  re-amended  by  the  Commons, 
be  rejected  by  the  Lords ;  or  will  he  act  the  only  sensible 
part,  and  consent  to  see  his  pet  Test,  the  bantling  of  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  and  himself,  strangled  in  its  cradle  ? 

Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  whose  ambition  may  fairly  be 
said  to  outweigh  his  judgment.  Rumour,  always  busy, 
asserts  that  he  already  wearies  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
loathes  the  masterly  inactivity  of  the  red  benches.  To 
deliberately  create  a  dead-locfc  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  to  bring  about  a  care- 
fully-planned  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  two  Houses, 
each  against  the  other,  is  a  perfectly  possible  design  for 
his  lordship  to  entertain.  He  made  a  similar  attempt 
it  will  be  remembered — at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  But  upon  that  occasion  the 
House  of  Commons  deliberately  and  quietly  drew  a 
pen  through  all  his,  so-called,  amendments.^  The  Bill 
was  sent  back  again  to  the  Upper  House  in  its  original 
shape.  And  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  had  to  eat 
the  leek.  Now,  however,  his  lordship  has  a  more  plausible 
case.  He  is  fighting,  as  it  were,  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  He  can  plead  that  he  merely  asks  for  that 
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to  which  no  Christian,  nay,  more,  no  reasonable  man 
can  possibly  object.  He  can  argue  that  bis  Test  is  merely 
negative,  and  imposes  no  declaration  of  belief.  He  can 
show  that  it  has  been  deliberately  recommended  by  a 
Committee  of  wise  and  able  statesmen.  And  last,  not 
least,  he  can  appeal  to  the  undoubted  authority  of  young 
Mr  Appleton  to  show  its  necessity.  Should  the  House 
of  Commons  reject  it,  as  it  certainly  will,  he  can  argue 
with  some  show  of  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Upper  House  to  stand  to  its  guns ;  and  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  effect  the  end  upon  which  he  seems  bent,  and 
to  bring  on,  over  a  comparatively  small  question,  a  very 
serious  constitutional  crisis.  Wo  respect  his  lordship’s 
abilities  far  too  sincerely  to  suppose  that  he  for  a  moment 
attaches  any  importance  whatever  to  the  cunning  little 
cobweb  for  consciences  which  he  has  persuaded  the 
Upper  House  to  adopt.  But  his  eager  haste  to  force  a 
long-pending  battle  has  possibly  led  him  to  overlook  the 
most  probable  results  of  his  own  tactics.  The  creation 
of  six  new  Nonconformist  or  even  Liberal  peers  would 
turn  Lord  Salisbury’s  present  victory  into  a  defeat, 
and  is  a  far  more  likely  contingency  than  is  any  obsti¬ 
nate  constitutional  encounter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  transform  his  lordship  for  the  nonce  into  the  great 
leader  of  a  great  party.  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
plays  for  heavy  stakes.  But  the  chances  are  tembly 
against  him,  and  ho  is  hardly  likely,  upon  this  occasion 
at  any  rate,  to  make  a  successful  c<mp.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  Houses  will  not  really  begin  until 
our  statesmen  have  commenced  in  earnest  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  the  tenure 
of  land.  Then,  perhaps.  Lord  Salisbury’s  abilities  and 
energy  will  at  last  find  an  adequate  field. 


TRADE-UNIONS  AND  APPRENTICES. 


Trade-unions  have  borne  much  hostile  criticism  ;  the 
pen  of  the  ready-writer  has  often  been  hired  to  revile 
them.  Their  policy  is  denounced  as  rough-shod  and 
unscrupulous ;  towards  both  employers  and  non-union 
men  their  morality  is  declared  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
old  adage,  “  Might  is  right.”  There  is  a  measure  of 
truth  in  this  criticism.  But  somehow,  as  the  angry 
wave  dashes  and  boils  in  futile  rage  around  the  firm-set 
rock,  so  the  sharpest  darts  of  the  assailants  of  unionism 
glance  off*  and  fall  harmless  to  the  ground.  The  union, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  loved  by  the  working  man ;  and, 
when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about  hard  rules 
and  tyranny,  the  broad  fact  still  remains  that  in  a  good 
cause — the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  rich — the 
unions  have  been  fighting  an  uphill  battle  against  heavy 
odds.  By  the  might  of  its  own  right  arm,  trade-organi¬ 
sation  is  raising  up  the  long-despised  and  down-trodden 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  In  this  country 
there  are  now  nearly  two  thousand  trade-unions,  which 
are  securing  for  working  men  a  larger  share  of  the 
fraits  of  their  own  labour  and  more  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  higher  classes  than  ever,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  reached  them,  as  the  effect  of  moral  teaching 
or  of  religious  system.  In  framing  the  rules  of  these 
societies,  we  may  presume  that  the  men  have  seldom 
any  consideration  present  to  their  minds  beyond  their 
own  selfish  interest.  The  only  objects  they  have  in 
view  are  immediate  and  personal — more  wages,  shorter 
hours  of  work,  and  the  like.  Yet  in  thinking  about 
their  own  interests,  in  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  rules, 
in  adapting  means  to  ends,  they  are  educating  them¬ 
selves  and  developing  in  the  working  class  generally  a 
practical  intelligence  that  will  be  rich  in  results  of  the 
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highest  and  most  universal  importance. 

Among  trade-union  rules  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
that  has  been  more  unsparingly  censured  as  arnitrary 
and  iron-handed  than  that  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices.  This  rule  does  not  obtain  in  every  union, 
nor  among  the  societies  that  have  adopted  it  does  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  systematic  limit.  From  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions,  we  learn 
that  some  trades  allow  three  apprentices  to  each  master, 
some  two,  and  others  only  one.  In  1865  the  brick- 


builders  of  Glasgow  resolved  that  no  employer  should 
have  more  than  five  apprentices,  whatever  number  of 
journeymen  he  might  employ.  The  masters,  however 
succeeded  afterwards  in  getting  the  limit  extended  ta 
seven.  The  Manchester  house  painters  allow  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  journeymen  and 
this  arrangement  seems  as  reasonable  as  any.  * 

The  operation  of  the  rule  now  under  consideration  ia 
well  enough  understood  by  both  masters  and  men.  It 
secures  employment  and  high  wages  to  those  already  in. 
the  trade.  This  result  is  good  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  injustice,  either  to 
the  masters,  whose  profits  are  reduced ;  to  labourers  in 
other  fields  of  industry ;  or  to  the  youth  of  the  working 
class,  in  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  rule  is  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  best 
defence  of  this  protection  system  we  have  met  with  was 
made  before  the  Royal  Commission  by  Mr  T.  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  secretary  to  the  Glassmakers’ Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  said  ;  Our  idea  is  that  we  support  our 
own  poor ;  we  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  supporting 
both  the  superannuated  and  unemployed  belonging  to 
our  trade,  consequently  we  consider  that  we  have  a 
right  to  regulate  the  in-coming  labourers  in  accordance 
with  what  the  demands  of  the  trade  may  be.”  All 
unions  cannot  make  an  equally  good  defence ;  but,  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  could,  the  argument,  though  unanswer¬ 
able  as  against  the  masters — with  whom  it  has  been  all 
along  and  still  is  a  battle  of  interests,  and  a  question  of 
strength  against  strength — ^has  no  force  against  the  just 
complaint  of  would-be-apprentices,  who,  after  having 
been  brought  into  this  cruel  world,  without  having 
desired  or  done  anything  deserving  such  a  hard  fate, 
find  the  door  to  the  best-paid  employments  closed  in 
their  faces.  Before  the  case  of  the  protected  trades  is 
complete  against  that  portion  of  the  young  generation 
who  are  forbidden  to  trespass  on  their  'monopoly,  they 
must  be  able  to  add—**  and  we  do  not  bring  into  the 
world  mora  sons  than  are  required  for  the  branch  of 
industry  which  we  fence  round  for  our  own  benefit,  nor 
more  daughters  than  the  men  of  our  trade  are  prepared 
to  marry.”  It  is  often  hard  enough  to  be  born  and 
brought  up,  and  then  thrown  into  the  hungpy  crowd  to 
jostle  and  scramble  for  bread,  with  the  ^vantage  of 
what  is  called  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  which  means 
that  the  strong  trample  on  the  weak  and  the  cunning 
trip  up  the  simple.  But  to  bring  into  the  world,  and 
allow  to  grow  up,  an  unlimited  number  of  children,  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  to  all,  save  a  favoured  few,  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  best  they  can  for  themselves, 
is  guilt  mitigated  only  by  ignorance. 

The  excluded  youth,  however,  are  not  the  only  parties 
that  suffer  unjustly.  Turned  away  from  one  door  they 
must  go  to  another.  They  must  seek  employment  in 
fields  of  labour  not  protected  by  a  rule  against  appren¬ 
tices.  And  well  may  the  workmen  in  these  dep^ments 
complain  that  while  the  surplus  children  of  bricklayere 
and  glassmakers  compete  with  them,  and  lower  their 
wages,  their  sons  are  precluded  from  participa^g  in  the 
higher  remuneration  of  these  trades.  It  will  be  but 
worldly  wisdom  for  working  men  to  adopt  the  rule,  even 
if  only  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  until  the  p^r  m- 
skilled  labourer  alone  remains  unprotected.  Even  he, 
should  the  protection  system  bo  carried  so  far 
any  corresponding  limitation  of  the  children,  of  skilled 
workmen,  may  be  trusted  to  discover  that  there  is 
tice  in  an  arrangement  that  brings  to  his  scanty  table  a 
much  larger  number  of  mouths  fixim  above  than  he  is 
permitted  to  send  in  exchange  to  the  banquet  of  the 
higher  trades.  We  read  in  *  Don  Juan  ’  that  those  sons 
of  Sultans  who  were  not  needed  to  fill  thrones 
mercifully  disposed  of  by  the  aid  of  bow-strings.  o 
artisans  have  not  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  ^ 
surplus  offspring  in  a  similar  way.  Justice, 
demands  that  they  shall  either  have  no  more  cm 
than  they  will  permit  to  live  by  their  trades,  or  aban 
their  restrictive  rules.  f.:  . 

We  would  fain  hope  that  in  this,  perhajw  the 
defensible  point  in  the  policy  of  trade-unioP>fi°^> 
have  the  first  glimmering  in  the  general  mmd  o 
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truth  wherein  alone  lies  the  salvation  of  the  poor.  The 
working  of  this  at  present  unjust  rule  is  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  knowledge  that  can  alone  raise  the  mass 
permanently  and  completely  from  the  de^dation  of 
baseless  toil,  ignorance,  and  cheerless  poverty  in  which 
they  seem  to  be  almost  hopelessly  sunk.  It  is  long 
sin4  the  cause  of  poverty  was  demonstrated  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England.  Unfortunately,  though 
they  were  true,  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Malthns  were 
felt  to  be  hard-hearted.  As  the  wish  is  often  father 
to  the  thought,  so  also  does  it  often  strangle  thought. 
Hence  comes  it  that,  as  yet,  only  the  few  of  clearest 
head  and  firmest  step  of  intellect  have  been  able  to  rise 
by  a  flawless  logic  to  the  practical  adoption  of  common- 
sense  teachings.  The  ordinary  mind  instinctively  rejects 
and  turns  away  from  such  a  disagreeable  doctrine.  Yet 
it  is  the  pill  that  the  poor  must  swallow  if  they  would 
be  well.  And  our  social  doctors  must  thank  trade* 
unionism  as  the  gprim  nurse  that  is  pressing  home  and 
enforcing  their  prescription.  Not  only  must  working 
men  soon  become  so  familiar  with  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  few  hands  and  high  wages,  in  their  respective 
trades,  as  to  pease  to  regard  this  as  the  necessary  end  of 
all  speculation  on  the  subject,  as  the  extreme  point 
beyond  which  no  sure  footing  can  be  had  :  our  artisans 
will  be  spurred  into  a  discovery  of  the  truth  by  the 
growing  difficulty  they  will  experience  in  finding  trades 
for  their  sons  without  going  to  a  lower  standard  than 
their  own,  which,  fortunately,  is  opposed  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  an  English  parent,  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  at  least  as  good  a  profession  as  his 
own.  Fathers,  pressed  and  perplexed  with  the  future  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  will  be  inclined,  through  very 
love  of  their  children,  to  believe  that  a  large  family  is 
not  the  greatest  of  blessings  either  to  its  possessor  or  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  iu 
working  men  extending  their  vision  beyond  the  boun- 
danes  of  their  individual  trades,  in  their  perceiving 
that  “  The  more  the  merrier  **  is  a  mischievous  proverb, 
and  that  “The  fewer  the  better  cheer  **  is  the  only  true 
one.  When  the  multitude  recognise  the  real  cause  of 
their  hardships  and  privations  they  will  rise  to  a  new 
ethical  conception.  What  is  now  often  represented  to 
be  a  religions  duty  will  be  branded  as  immoral,  nay,  as 
the  most  immoral  habit  of  which,  in  an  old  country, 
men  and  women  can  be  guilty. 


Powew,  The  German  Chancellor  gives  his  reason  for 
declining  this  in  the  following  words  :  “  To  what  sureties 
against  fresh  aggression  are  we  entitled  ?  These  must  be 
of  a  territorial  character ;  the  guarantee  of  the  foreign 
Powers  would  be  of  small  service  to  us,  for,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  sometimes  these  guarantees  are  afterwards  curiously 
explained  away.”  To  those  who  recollect  the  histoiy  of  tho 
Luxemburg  affair,  and  Lord  Derby’s  interpretation  of  th^ 
obligations  ho  had  undertaken  on  the  part  of  England, 
when  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  fulfilling  them, 
these  words  will  cause  less  surprise  than  shame.  The 
present  Administration  is  constantly  assailed  by  Conserva¬ 
tive  writers  for  having  dragged  the  good  name  of  our 
country  through  the  mire,  and  frittered  away  our  prestige 
How  much  of  the  latter  remained  when  they  acceded  t^o 
office  may  be  judged  by  the  estimation  in  which  our 
promises  are  held  by  the  most  astute-  statesman  in  Europe. 
Earl  Bussell’s  policy  of  “  meddle  and  muddle,”  stigmatised 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  improved  upon  by  the  present 
one,  has  made  the  plighted  word  of  our  country  worthless 
in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations.  “  Bepudiation,”  whether 
it  be  of  a  tacit  agreement  with  a  Customs  clerk,  or  an 
express  one  with  the  national  creditor  or  our  continental 
neighbours,  is  so  indefensible  in  principle,  and  so  likely  to 
undermine  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  the  country  which 
permits  it,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  patriotic 
Englishman  to  guard  against  it  and  condemn  it,  under  any 
form,  however  specious,  in  which  it  may  present  itself. 


OovEBNMEin'  BY  Bhetobio.— During  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  Mr  Miall’s 
motion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church,  Mr 
Disraeli  uttered  one  of  the  smart  epigrams  for  which  he  is 
famous.  “Fortunately,”  he  said,  “this  country  is  not 
governed  by  logic.  It  is  a  Parliamentary  Government,  and 
it  IS  governed  by  rhetoric  and  not  by  logic.”  He  might 
nave  said,  with  more  truth,  that  England  is  governed  by 
prejudice,  as  no  wise  measure  is  initiated,  no  abuse  is  reme- 
led,  until  the  prejudice  by  which  the  existing  state  of 
nings  is  upheld  can  be  overrulea  by  some  new  and  stronger 
prejudice ;  but  rhetoric  is  the  great  weapop  by  which  the 
^nquenng  prejudice  makes  way,  and,  therefore,  Mr  Disraeli 

fairly  earned  the  applause 
jri  which  his  epigram  was  received ;  but  it  is  worth  think- 
ng  over  m  well  m  laughing  over.  When  will  reason  be 
ronger  than  sentiment,  and  logic  take  the  place  of  rhetoric? 
aiwi  \f°  ri?  ^hile  Mr  Disraeli  leads  one  side  of  the  House 
mp  f  Gladstone  the  other,  nor  while  Members  of  Parlia- 
chosen,  as  at  present,  with  parsons  and  publicans 
comp  w  agents.  But  the  good  time  may 

be  for  EngfanT^'  sooner  it  comes  the  better  it  will 

^  Foreign  Policy. — The  way  in  which 
euloffift^lf  ^  ^^0  Iste  Tory  Administration  has  been 

stranap^  ^  *iiany  people  who  ought  to  know  better  receives 
on  thp  some  remarks  made  by  Prince  Bismarck 

Lorrainp  ®®^on  of  the  bill  for  incorporating  Alsace  and 
people  of  German  Empire.  It  appears  that  the 

they  should  con- 
al  State  under  the  guarantee  of  the  European 


State  Aid  ov  Vice.— It  would,  doubtless,  be  a  breach 
of  etiquette ;  yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that  some  Member  of 
Parliament  would  move  for  a  return  of  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
pense  to  which  the  country  has  already  been  put  by  the 
foolish  proceedings  which  have  been  taken,  in  a  most 
foolish  way,  during  the  last  year  or  so,  against  the  young 
men  whose  trial  has  been  going  on  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  this  week.  Offenders  against  public  decency  ought 
certainly  to  be  punished  in  proportion  to  their  guilt ;  and,  if 
these  wretched  youths  have  been  guilty,  they  richly  deserve 
all  the  punishment  they  will  get.  But  their  vicious  influence 
would  have  been  comparatively  very  slight  had  not  the 
conductors  of  the  Government  prosecution  done  their 
utmost  to  make  the  moral  contamination  as  wide-spread 
and  as  mischievous  as  possible.  Week  after  week  last 
summer  the  newspapers  were  crowded  with  police  reports, 
showing  how  the  prosecutors  floundered  about  in  their 
efforts  to  substantiate  a  charge  that  was  afterwards  with¬ 
drawn  ;  and  how  the  whole  story  is  being  gone  over  again, 
and  is  being  again  repeated,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  by 
the  daily  papers.  For  this  latter  offence  against  public 
decency,  of  course,  the  newspapers,  and  not  the  State 
prosecutors,  are  responsible  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  on 
any  but  technical  grounds,  a  raid  should  not  be  made 
against  them  as  well  as  against  the  publishers  of  indecent 
literature  in  Holywell  Street,  albeit  the  chief  offender  is 
the  deputed  or  self. constituted  organ  and  champion-in-chief 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  But  the  offence  of  the 
Government  itself  is  greater,  in  that  it  has  stirred  up  all 
this  filth,  which  many  are  glad  to  distribute.  The  statistics 
of  all  that  the  police  authorities  and  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Crown  have  done  in  this  way,  during  the  last  year,  and 
its  cost  to  the  country,  would  be  worth  having,  especially 
just  now,  when  we  are  hoping  to  obtain  a  really  good 
scheme  of  public  prosecution  for  criminal  offences. 

Bishops  in  Pabuament. — “  The  exclusion  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords  would  remove  a  powerful  element 
of  moral  control,”  says  Mr  Gladstone.  Now,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  Lords  require  “moral  control ’’  more 
than  Commoners,  this  would  be  an  argument  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  episcopal  element  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  the  moral  influence  of  the  Bishops  may  be,  it  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  ascertain ;  but  this  we  ^  know,  that 
whenever  any  illiberality  in  matters  of  State  is  to  be  bol¬ 
stered  up,  or  any  bigotry  in  religious  matters  to  be  defended 
and  upheld,  it  is  certain  to  enlist  the  support  and  votes  of 
the  gentlemen  in  lawn  sleeves— the  meek  and  lowly  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Apostles,  who  wear  purple  and  fine  linen 
and  fare  sumptuously  eyeiy  day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

VESTED  INTERESTS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Sir, — The  term  ‘‘  vested  interests  ”  is  one  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  abuse.  We  have  each  and  all  a  vested  interest  in  our 
nationality,  but  beyond  this  allodial  interest,  as  it  were,  there 
are  few  cases  in  which  the  term  is  not  simply  a  safety-valve 
for  corrupt  practices  and  illegitimate  claims.^ 

Had  the  simple  regulation  prices  of  commissions  been  taken 
for  granted,  they  would  proDably  have  been  accepted,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  boldness  of  the  conception  of  re¬ 
funding  over-regulation  prices  immediately  suggested  a 
violent  and  morbid  resistance.  A  professional  ‘<kakokyle” 
was  immediately  compounded  in  the  laboratory  of  a  clique, 
and  Mr  Disraeli  was  called  in  as  the  consulting  physician  at 
the  last  moment. 

It  was  nothing  but  the  extravagance  of  the  demand  for 
over-regulation  prices  that  caused  it  to  be  entertained.  The 
vested  mterests  of  the  poorer  class  of  officers,  baulked  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  then  superannuated,  had  never  beenconsidered  in  times 
gone  by  j  and  it  remained  for  the  richer  ip  adopt  the  subtle 
term  when  they  found  that  their  own  positions  were  assailed. 
But  t^t  this  adoption  was  disingenuous  is  amply  apparent 
from  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  continuance 
of  a  monopoly  of  rank. 

My  special  desire,  however,  is  to  draw  attention  to  three 
obscure  subjects  connected  with  the  Army  Regulation  Bill, 
namely,  the  brevet  system,  the  constitution  of  the  non-etfeotive 
lists,  and  the  factitious  alteration  of  the  social,  and  even 
the  money,  value  of  commissions  in  the  transition  from  full 
to  half-pay. 

1.  Formerly  slow  regimental  promotion  used  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  periodical  general  brevets.  Since  then  brevet  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  intermittent,  or  dependent  on  the  mortality 
amongst  ^neral  officers.  Between  these  two  systems  a  few 
individuids  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  more  particularly 
those  who,  through  inability  to  purchase  the  rank  of  captain 
(at  which  promotion  by  brevet  begins  to  take  effect),  nave 
lingered  perhaps  hfteenj  or  even  eighteen,  years  in  the  subal¬ 
tern  grade,  while  their  juniors  were  reaping  the  advantages 
incident  to  the  attainment,  early  in  life,  of  the  starting-point 
in  question.  Thus  the  former,  caught,  as  it  were,  by  an  eddy 
of  fortune,  have  been  swept  aside  on  the  retired  list,  while 
the  majority  of  the  latter  and  wealthier — but  perhaps  not 
always  superior  in  merit — are  still  borne  along  by  the  current, 
gradually  increasing  in  nominal,  social,  and  prof^ional  con¬ 
sideration.  and  acquiring  solid  advantages  in  their  progress. 

2.  The  naif-pay  and  retired  lists  require  a  thorough  retro¬ 
spective  revision,  with  a  view  to  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
neglected  claims,  on  the  principle  that  rank  and  service,  more 
especially  on  retirement,  should  be  equalised.  Len^h  of 
service  represents,  ostensibly,  work  performed,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life ;  while,  as  a  rule,  rank  rather  represents 
fortune,  although  also  sometimes  merit. 

In  India,  by  periodical  brevets,  during  service,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  satisfactorily  carried  out ;  and  still  more  so  in  the 
adjustment  of  retiring  allowances  or  pensions,  when  the 
accidents  of  promotion  were  brought  under  the  operation  of 
a  code  which  recognised  simply  the  value  of  time,  and  not 
special  services  or  the  personal  distinctions  of  rank.  The 
result  was  that  an  adequate  consideration  was  secured  as  the 
reward  of  past  public  services,  and  ^e  was  not  associated 
with  greatly  disproportionate  rank,  ^e  very  reverse,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  is  to  be  found  on  an  examination  of  the  half-pay 
and  unattached  lists  of  the  British  army. 

3.  In  placing  an  officer  on  temporary  or  permanent  half-pay, 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  practice,  on  several  occasions,  to  alter 
the  value  of  his  commission,  socially,  as  well  as  pecuniarily, 
by  transferring  him  to  some  corps  with  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  had,  either  no  connection  whatever,  or  only  a  nominal 
one.  In  civil  life,  on  referring  to  the  *  Army  List,’  a  total 
misconception  of  his  past  career  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
stranger.  Thus,  an  offiwr  essentially  of  the  line,  might 
appear  as  of  a  West  India  remmeut,  and  vice  vered^  and  be 
accordingly  elevated  or  lowered  in  popular  estimation.  On 
restoration  to  full-pay,  on  the  same  principle,  the  line  or 
cavalry  officer  would  be  required  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  recover  his  position  by  an  exchange  ;  while  the  colonial 
officer  would  receive  as  much  merely  to  return  to  his  normal 
military  condition.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  retired  officers, 
opposite  whose  names,  in  the  *  Army  List,*  appear  regiments 
totally  unknown  to  them,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  have 
even  ceased  to  exist. 

Taking  the  whole  army,  including  the  full  and  half-pay 
lists : 

Of  746  lieut.*colonel8  .  •  .  127  hare  seen  service  in  the  field. 

Of  789  majors  ...  172  „  „ 

Taking,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  half-pay  list : 

Of  399  captains  .  .  .  201  hare  seen  service  in  the  field. 


The  proportion  throughout  the  army  is  ten  captains  to  twa 
majors,  and  to  one  lieutenant-colonel.  A  reference  to  an^ 
‘Army  List’  will  therefore  give  a  relative  idea  of  the  inequalitJ 
represented  by  the  above  figures,  as  regards  the  question  of 
rank  for  service.  ‘ 

The  half-pay  list  shows  that  in  1866,  (and  one  year  is  as 
good  as  another  for  the  comparison),  there  were  of  captaiM 
placed  on  half-pay :  ^  ® 

Under  1  year,  and  to  10  years’  service  (inclusive)  .  .  ,  loi 


10 

to 

20 

20 

to 

80 

31 

to 

40 

41 

to 

52 

Such  a  list  as  this  latter  suggests  the  most  extravagant 
anomalies  lurking  under  the  still  waters  of  the  much-extnlia.1 
remmental  system. 

Mr  Cardwell,  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  (March  27) 
said  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  provides  “  full  indemnity  for 
any  loss  sustain^  through  the  passing  of  the  Bill  but 
it  is  not  intended  to  confer,  at  the  public  expense  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  not  now  enjoyed.”  ^ 

But  to  restore  to  an  officer  his  purchase-money,  allowing  him 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  purchased 
rank,  is  certainly  to  mve  him  such  a  rank.  But  alt^ugh  the 
colonels’  grievance  c^ed  forth  these  remarks,  it  is  nothing  as 


compared  with  those  of  the  luckless  captains  and  snbaltemi 
who  now  bid  fair  to  be  crushed  out  of  sight  through  the* 
trimming  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr  Caldwell  incidentally  observed,  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  Army  Bill,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  creating 
new  interests.  As  this  expression  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  it 
may  be  well  to  suggest,  in  explanation,  that  certain  officers 
who,  at  present,  are  labouring  under  (usabilities  caused  by 
defective  legislation,  would  obj^t  to  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  Minister’s  speech  as  should  exclude  them  from  the  benefit 
of  more  liberal  measures.  These  officers  do  not  wish  to  create 
new  interests  in  their  own  favour,  but  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  a  transition  state  of  things  to  assent  to  already  existing 
interests,  which  have  smouldered  under  the  cdd  syst^  They 
do  not  want  advantages  which,  as  such,  they  did  not  previously 
enjoy,  but  advantages  to  which  their  services  all  along  entitled 
them,  but  which  have  been  hitherto  refused^  because  no  ex¬ 
press  regulations  had  been  framed  for  exceptional  cases ;  and 
such  cases  could,  therefore,  only  be  dealt  with,  satisfactorily 
to  the  claimant,  through  interest  or  patronage,  which  belong 
to  some  by  official  connection,  to  others  by  political  influence, 
and  to  a  tliird  class  by  those  courtier  arts  which,  more  or  less, 
degrade  the  suitor  who  resorts  to  them. 

Special  cases  should  be  dealt  with  specially,  and  therefore, 
any  change  that  will  settle  claims  of  long  standing,  in  equity, 
and  not  according  to  the  hard  letter  of  the  law,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  an  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am,  &a,  S.  P. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOL  CHABITIIS. 

Sir,— As  one  of  a  number  of  head-mastew  of  Endowed 
Schools  who  were  prevented  by  their  home  duties  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  Lord  Mayor’s  meeting  last  month,  I  venture  to  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  make  public  one  or  two  of  the  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  side  of  the  Endowed  Schcwls  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  regards  “  the  abolition  of  gratuitous  Question  in 
se(x>nd  grade  schools,  except  as  the  reward  of  meirit,”  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  Lord  Mayor’s  meeting  was  summoned  to 
Though  there  is  no  lack,  in  the  school  of  which  I  nm  “Sad 
master,  of  children  to  whose  parents,  I  believe,  the  pnyj®®®* 
of  the  indispensable  fee  for  general  tuition  is  a  sensible  In¬ 
cumbrance,  not  one  of  the  pupils,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  have 
succeeded  in  prexjuring  by  interest  nominations  to  school  chan¬ 
ties  of  the  type  in  question,  has  belonged  to  the  most 
section.  In  every  instance  they  have  been  rather  such  as 
either  parents  or  connexions  fairly  well  to  do  in  the 
and  able,  in  case  they  desired,  to  provide  at  their  own  c(«t  tne 
education  for  them,  without  having  recourse  to  a  national 
schooL  School  charities  of  the  kind  the  Commissioners  pr<^ 
pose  to  abolish  are,  of  necessity,  partial,  and  confer  on  a  tew 
benefit  (if  it  be  a  benefit)  to  which  they  have  no 
claim  over  a  vast  number  of  non-recipients  similarly  situs  • 
Their  existence  seems  to  me  to  have  a  direct 
mote  improvidence.  Assuredly  a  general  disposition  to  ® 
marriage  until  such  a  position  has  been  obtained  y  * 

tractiug  parties  as  affoids  a  fair  prospect  of  their  being 
not  ouly  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  children  tha 
result  during  their  own  lifetime,  but  to  accuuiulate 
store  for  their  security  in  case  of  their  own  untimely  o  » 
and  a  resolution  to  confine  daily  expenditure 
limit  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  not  likely  to  o® 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  the  worst  event  that 

that  some  wealthy  charity  will  do  for  their  chilo 
which  they  themselves  have  neglected  to  perfornn  ^ 

In  order  that  national  education  may  be  ®*’^‘^**^?t*D088ible 
to  render  j  ustice  to  every  individual  and  the  greates 
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int  of  public  benefit,  it  is,  I  believe,  both  advisable  and 
^”^^rv  that  all  schools  of  primary  education  should  impart 
Ins^tiou  ill  the  indispensable  operations  of  writiiig  read- 
•  and  ciphering  gratuitously,  a  small  fee,  m  case  it  be  finan- 
SW  nece^iy,  being  chargeable  for  instruction  in  anything 
Wild  this  •  and  that  in  all  secondary  schools  the  fees  pav- 
ET^bv  each  pupil  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  sub- 
learnt  by  him,  partial  or  entire  remission  in  any  school, 
^  I  nromotion  to  gratuitous  education  from  a  school  of  lower 
♦^006  of  liigiier  grade,  being  given  only  as  a  reward  of  merit 
Mv  own  observation  leaves  me  no  particle  of  doubt  that 
<renendly  the  children  of  parents  who  have  enjoyed  theadvan- 
of  a  superior  education  surpass  in  literary  capacity  the 
phUdren  of  those  who  have  not ;  and  accordingly,  if  all  excep- 
bonal  school  charities  were  abolished  and  the  scheme  I  have 
:  jjcated  were  adopted,  the  few  children  who,  born  in  what 
is  termed  a  respectable  position  in  society,  are  rendered  desti¬ 
tute  by  the  untimely  loss  of  parents,  whilst  they  have  no  rela¬ 
tions  able  and  willing  to  assist  them,  would,  at  the  worsts  have 
at  hand  a  sound  elementary  education,  with  the  possibility  of 
securing  by  superior  docility,  intelligence,  and  general  good 
conduct  gratuitous  admission  into  schools  of  the  hipest 
in*ade  and  thus  regaining  the  position  in  society  they  had 
lost  *  There  exists  in  Southampton,  alongside  of  this  school 
(in  which,  though  it  is  termed  ‘^The  Free  Grammar  School,” 
the  charge  of  a  fee,  in  case  anything  is  taught  besides  the 
Latin  and  Greek  alone  required  by  the  original  statutes,  has 
been  authorised  by  a  scheme  brought  into  operation  some 
eleven  years  ago  to  meet  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pro¬ 
curing  a  staff  of  mastei-s),  a  small  charity-school,  of  a  type,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  nominations  to  which  are  bestowed  by  patronage ; 
and  Doys  have  passed  thither  from  this  school,  and  vict  versa. 
I  believe  the  independence  of  parents,  the  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  those  of  schoolmasters — a  cl^  whose  position  it  is 
of  importance  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  a  pecuniary  sense — 
wouldbe promoted  by  consolidating  the  two  schools  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners ;  and 
the  Minor  r^dowed  Schools  Commission  Eeport  shows  there 
is  no  lack  of  similar  instances  in  England. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  W.  Hanein,  B.A., 

King  Edward  VI.  Grammar  Schools,  Southampton. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

ENGLAND: 

Max/  12. — Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H., 
D.C.L.,  only  son  of  the  celebrated  astronomer.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  died  at  Collingwood,  near 
Hawkhnrst,  Kent.  It  is  stated  in  ‘  Debrett’s  Baronetage  ’  that  he 
was  born  in  1792,  and  educated  at  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  1813,  he  graduated  B.A.,  being  Senior  Wrangler  and 
Smith’s  Prizeman  the  same  year,  and  M.A.  in  1816.  After  his 
father’s  death  in  1822,  he  co-operated  with  Sir  James  South  in  a 
re-examination  of  the  nebulm  and  cluster  of  stars  discovered  by 
his  father,  the  result  he  described  in  a  catalogue  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  “  Transactions  ”  in  1833. 
In  1834  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Feldbausen,  near  Table  Bay,  and  began  a  snrvey  of 
the  heavens,  continuing  his  observations  until  May,  1838.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1838,  he  was  received  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  public  honour.  In  1839  he  was  created  Hon.  D.C.L. 
of  Oxford,  having  been  made  a  baronet  on  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen,  the  previous  year.  He  twice  received  Gold  Medals  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  (1826  and  1836),  and  in  1848  was 
elected  President  of  that  Society.  In  1842  be  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1850  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1855.  He  was  a 
Knight  of  the  Gnelphic  Order,  a  receiver  of  the  Prussian  Order 
of  Merit,  and  author  of  *  A  Collection  of  Examples  of  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Calculus  to  Finite  Differences,*  ‘  Results  of  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observations  made  during  1834-8  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,’  ‘  Instructions  for  Making  and  Registering  Meteorological 
Observations  at  various  Stations  in  Southern  iJrica,*  and  many 
■  other  valuable  works. 

FRANCE. 

.¥ay  8.--M.  Thiers  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
described  the  insurgents  as  tyrants,  who, 
tnough  in  a  minority,  were  oppressing  the  people,  and  exposing 
tnem  to  a  fresh  attack  from  the  Germans.  The  Versailles  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  should  free  themselves, 
ttt  iiDw  they  could  not  do  so  it  was  forced  to  undertake  the 
,  Hitherto  the  outer  forts  had  alone  been  attacked,  but  the 
me  had  come  when  operations  must  be  directed  against  the 
ceinte.  Paris  would  not  he  generally  bombarded ;  one  gate 
forced.  The  Government  knew  that  as  soon  as 
the  v  r  1  ^  passed  the  enceinte  the  people  would  rally  round 
he  ^  hundred  times  more  numerous, 

them  th  sectaries  of  the  Commune,  and  he  called  upon 

trnnn.  prevent  an  assault  by  opening  the  gates  to  the 

wonW  ***®y  ®*‘der  and  abundance 

Man  9***p**^  T  traces  of  its  misfortunes  disappear. 

AMemhlV  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  National 

Vanvea  £*«»  attacks  of  this  and  the  previous  days,  Fort 

anves  was  also  seriously  disabled. 


May  10. — Colonel  Rossel  resigned  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Paris, 
^  the  ground  that  he  was  not  adequately  supported  by  the 
nn®*  Continued,  however,  to  exercise  his  functions. 

Peace  between  France  and  Germany  was  signed 
at  Frankfort,  Prince  Bismarck  facilitating  a  French  loan,  for 
payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  war  indemnity,  from 
German  bankers. 
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May  11.— Colonel  Rossel  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Commune,  but  escaped. 

Thiers,  relying  in  the  National  Assembly  to  an  attack  on 
M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  said :  “  While  I  am  devoting  myself  to 
the  service  of  my  country  with  evident  disinterestedness,  you  will 
permit  me  to  express  my  astonishment  at  meeting  in  this  place 
with  annoyances.  When  a  man  has  done  all  that  he  possibly  can 
do,  what  must  he  think  at  seeing  your  ingratitude  ?  I  am  devot¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  my  life  to  the  public  service.  My  task  must 
not  be  rendered  impossible  of  execution.  I  call  upon  the  Assembly 
to  decide ;  on  such  conditions  I  cannot  govern.  A  vote  with  an* 
explanatory  resolution  is  necessary.  My  resignation  is  ready.  By 
weakening  me  you  weaken  yourselves.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  requires  complete  frankness.  If  I  receive  such  treatment 
I  cannot  continue  to  perform  my  functions.  You  are  imprudent 
men ;  you  are  too  impatient.  Another  week  is  necessary,  i» 
another  eight  days  there  will  be  no  danger.”  A  vote  of  confidence 
in  M.  Thiers  was  afterwards  passed  by  495  votes  to  10. 

Mc^  12.— Another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Fort  Vanves,. 
but  without  success. 


UNITED  STATES: 

May  — ^The  Treaty  of  Washington,  agreed  upon  by  the  High 
Joint  Commission,  was  signed.  The  following  are  its  main  provi¬ 
sions  :  “For  the  adjustment  of  the  Alabama  claims  a  tribunal  iscon- 
stituted,  consisting  of  five  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  one  by  England,  and  the  other  three  by  European 
or  American  sovereign  States.  The  said  tribunal  may  award* 
damages  in  detail  or  in  gross,  or  refer  the  duty  to  a  Board  of 
Assessors  sitting  in  the  United  States,  who  shall  report  from  time 
to  time.  The  British  Government  frankly  expresses  regret  at  the 
occurrence  of  the  incidents  complained  of  by  the  United  States. 
All  other  claims  and  counter-claims  from  April  13,  1861,  to  April 
the  9th,  1866,  to  be  submitted  to  a  mixed  Commission  sitting  at 
Washington,  with  umpire  nominated,  if  necessary,  by  a  designated 
friendly  Power.  Reclamation  against  the  United  States  to  be  con> 
fined  to  the  incidents  of  actual  war.  American  fishermen  have 
liberty  to  take  and  cure  sea  fish  without  restriction  on  the  Canadian< 
coast,  and  a  similar  liberty  is  granted  to  British  subjects  on  the 
United  States  coast  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  Shellfish « 
salmon,  and  shad  on  each  side  are  excluded  from  the  agreement.,. 
The  produce  of  fisheries  is  admitted  to  the  markets  of  both 
countries  free  of  duty.  A  mixed  Commission  shall  determine  what 
compensation  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  alleged 
excess  of  privilege.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Lawrence,  Yucan, 
Porcupine,  and  Stilline  is  declared  open  to  both  countries,  and  com- 
merciM  transit  on  canals  is  also  to  be  free.  The  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  concerning  fisheries  and  transit  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  W  the  British  and  Canadian 
Legislatures.  The  question  as  to  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and 
the  San  Juan  boundary,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  _ 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Army  Regulation  Bill, — On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee 
in  the  Commons  on  May  8,  Colonel  Anson’s  resolution  in  favour 
of  at  once  paying  back  to  all  purchase  officers  the  regulation 
value  of  their  commissions,  was  rejected  by  250  votes  to  187. 
After  a  debate  raised  by  Lord  Elcho  the  Bill  entered  Committee 
on  May  11. 

Church  of  England,  Disestablishment  of, — Mr  Miall’s  resolution, 
moved  in  the  Commons  on  May  9,  ”  that  it  is  expedient,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  to  apply  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  Act  of  1869,  to  the 
other  Churches  established  by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,” 
was  rejected  by  374  votes  to  89. 

Licensing  Bill, — Withdrawn  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  May  8,  with  a 
promise  that  the  clauses  regulating  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  their  hours  of  closing,  and  adulteration,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  new  Bill. 

Local  Rating  Bill, — Withdrawn  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  May  8. 

Registration  of  Parliamentary  Voters  Bill,— Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Brand,  read  a  second  time  on  May  10,  by  151 


votes  to  135. 

Jniversity  Tests  Bill, — Passed  through  committee  in  the  Lords 
on  May  8,  with  the  following  amendments  introduced  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury— (1.)  the  insertion  of  this  clause:  “No 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  tutor,  assistant  tat(^, 
dean,  censor,  or  lecturer  in  divinity,  in  any  college  now  sub¬ 
sisting  in  the  said  Universities,  until  he  shall  have  made  and 
subscribed  the  following  declaration  in  the  presence  tbe  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  in  the  University  of  Durham  of  the  Warden 
that  is  to  say, '  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare  that  while  holding 
the  office  of  [hero  name  and  office]  I  will  not  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  teaching  or  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  ocrip- 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,’  ”  agreed  to  by  71  votes 
to  66 ;  (2.)  the  exclusion  of  headships  of  colleges  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  agreed  to  by  57  yot^  to  49;  (8.)  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  statute  or  ordinance  restricting  offices  to  persons 
in  holy  orders  should  be  repealed,  except  by  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament,  agreed  to  by  56  votes  to  54. 
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powers  accorded  to  it  with  respect  to  the  entaffeme  f 
of  actors  and  actresses  have  had  the  effect  of 
together  a  truly  remarkable  company.  The  resuU  iS 
these  things  is  that  the  performances  of  the  “  Soci6t4  d 
la  Com^die  Fran9aise  ”  are  artistic  treats  of  the  verv 
highest  and  most  refined  order,  which  we  are  extreme 
glad  to  have  the  chance  of  enjoying,  heedless  of  the  fa(J 
that  they  are  not  brought  about  by  the  working  of  free- 
trade  principles. 

The  season  opened  on  Monday  week  with  a  performanoA 
of  Moliere’s  “  Tartuffe,”  in  which  M.  Bressant  took  the 
principal  part,  that  of  Elmire  being  played  by  Madame 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  influx  of  gold  is  still  going  on,  many  large  sums 
having  been  received  during  the  week  ;  but  indications  have 
been  shown  of  what  may  be  expected  to  occur  when  these 
constant  arrivals  receive  a  check,  and  when  the  drain  of 
money,  which  is  inevitable,  has  once  commenced.  If,  as 
was  the  case  on  Monday,  a  fall  of  1  per  cent,  in  Consols 
could  be  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Bank  of  a 
sum  of  less  than  half  a  million,  and  a  further  fall  of  ^ 
by  the  apprehended  effects  of  the  Trust  Funds*  Bill,  which 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  millions,  which 
are  only  temporarily  employed  in  this  country  on  foreign 
account,  shall  be  withdrawn,  it  may  be  suddenly.  Prices 
of  all  securities  are  very  high,  and  are  maintained  by  con¬ 
stant  and  increasing  arrivals  of  money,  which  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle  ;  but  as  a  very  great  portion  belongs 
to  the  French,  who  have  brought  or  sent  it  here  for  safety, 
it  will,  so  soon  as  anything  like  order  is  re-established  in 
Paris,  be  immediately  realised  and  taken  back. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  influenced  by  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  400,000Z.  from  the  Bank  at  the  commencement 
of  the  week,  and  by  the  probable  success  of  the  Trust 
Funds*  Bill,  which  has  for  its  object  to  allow  trustees  to 
invest  in  Railway  Debenture  Stocks.  A  large  amount  of 
gold,  however,  having  been  received,  Consols  show  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  I  on  the  week. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  generally  improved,  the  principal 
advance  being  in  the  French  Defence  Loan,  which  shows 
an  advance  of  1 },  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  inducing  a  belief  that  the  struggle  cannot 
much  longer  bo  continued.  Spanish  have  also  risen  1^. 

In  English  Railways  much  business  has  been  done, 
although  the  operators  have  been  engaged  with  the  fort¬ 
nightly  account  and  the  adjustment  of  differences.  The 
traffic  returns  have  been  favourable,  those  of  the  Great 
Western  especially,  and  prices  generally  have  advanced. 
Great  Western  have  risen  4^ ;  Brighton,  J ;  Caledonian,  ; 
Metropolitan,  45  ,*  Great  Eastern,  ^  per  cent. 

The  Albert  Insurance  Bill  promoted  by  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Committee  for  referring  all  its  affairs  to  the  arbitration 
of  Lord  Cairns  has  finally  passed  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Subscriptions  have  been  invited  for  the  East  Argentine 
Railway  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  960,000/., 
in  shares  of  20/.,  under  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  from  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  price  of  issue  is  to  bo  18/. 
per  share,  at  which  the  return  will  bo  per  cent.  The  7 
per  cent,  guarantee  is  for  forty  years,  upon  a  fixed  cost  of 
10,000/.  per  mile. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night 

Consols,  933  to  93J. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  J  to  95t ;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  83  to  83J ;  ditto,  Seven  per  Cents, 
of  1808,  78i  to  794  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  74  to  74  4  ; 
French  Six  per  Cents.,  954  to  953  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  5Gi  to 
564;  I’cruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  91  to  94 J  ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  334  to  331 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  of  1805,  461  to  464  i 
ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  64  to  644  ;  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents, 
of  1869,  534  to  523. 

English  Bailway  Shares: — Brighton,  624  to  63;  Caledonian,  92 
to  92j ;  Great  Eastern,  423  to  42g  ;  Great|We6tern,  953  to  96g;  Great 
Northern  A,  135  to  136;  London  and  North-Western,  134  to 
1341;  Metropontan,  731  to  734;  Midland,  129|  to  130;  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  1515  to  155  ;  and  South-Ea.stern,  85  to  85]. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  91  to  93  ; 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  136  to  138 ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  7J  to  8 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  9  to  91 ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  91  to  9^ ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  18 
to  181;  Hudson’s  Bay,  IO4  to  103;  India-Rubbers,  42  to  43; 
Ottoman  Banks,  134  to  I33  ;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  264 
to  26^ 


Favart. 

On  Tuesday  a  five-aefc  comedy  by  M.  F.  Ponsard 
given.  This  comedy,  which  is  written  in  verse,  ga 
a  prize  some  years  ago  as  a  play  in  which  effe( 
stage  arrangement  was  combined  with  the  inculcation 
of  a  good  moral.  It  is  doubtless  meritorious  in  both 
respects,  although  the  divided  allegiance  interferes  with 
the  satisfactory  attainment  of  either  object.  There  is  an 
over-abundance  of  preaching  and  inflated  sentiment  in 
the  piece,  while  the  consoling  fact  that,  if  a  young  TYiftn 
sacrifices  his  fortune  2j\di  fiancee  to  his  honour,  citeum- 
stances  will  in  time  give  him  more  money  and  a  sweeter 
bride,  is  not  a  very  high  motive  for  action,  even  if  it  were 
verified  by  general  experience.  The  part  of  Georges,  the 
hero  who  behaves  so  nobly,  and  is  thns  rewarded  by  fate, 
is  played  by  M.  Delaunay  in  a  manner  which  invests  it 
with  an  interest  seldom  felt  in  this  kind  of  character. 
M.  Got  as  his  friend  Rodolphe  shows  how  much  a  great 
artist  may  make  oat  of  a  small  and  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  part.  M.  Barre  contents  himself  with  a 
smaller  part  still,  and  M.  Bressant  appears  merely  as  one 
of  the  guests  at  a  party.  Mdmes.  Emilie  Dubois  and 
Marie  Royer  are  two  sisters,  who  at  different  times 
occupy  the  heart  of  M.  Georges,  the  hero,  who  apparently 
does  not  number  the  virtue  of  constancy  among  ^  many 
excellent  qualities. 

On  Wednesday  M.  Leon  Laya’s  four-act  comedy  “  Le 
Due  Job  **  was  produced,  with  M.  Got  in  his  original 
part ;  and  on  Thursday,  after  a  trifle  by  Henri  Murger, 
called  “  Le  Bonhomme  Jadis,**  Moliere*s  “  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope  *’  was  given,  with  M.  Bressant  as  Alceste,  Mdme. 
Favart  as  Celimene,  and  M.  Delaunay  as  Acaste.  To 
mention  a  tithe  of  the  striking  points  of  such  perform¬ 
ances  as  these  is  impossible.  All  that  the  arts  of  speech, 
gesture,  and  facial  expression  can  do,  seems  to  be  done, 
and  each  instant  the  eye  or  the  ear  is  delighted  by  some 
delicate  stroke  of  art  executed  with  master-skill.  Such 
pieces  of  acting  as  M.  Bressant’s  reply  to  his  intrusive 
visitor  whose  verses  he  would  not  praise,  in  the  first  act 
of  “  Le  Misanthrope,**  and  Mdme.  Favart’s  exit  at  the 
end  of  the  last,  are  things  which  every  lover  of  the  art 
treasures  up  in  his  memory  as  a  miser  treasures  up  his 
gold,  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  in  happy  moments. 

There  has  been  a  nightly  change  of  programme.  Some 
of  the  above  pieces  have,  however,  been  played  this  week, 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  tw'O  of  Alfred  de  Mussets 


addition  to  them,  tw'O  of  Alfred  de  Mussets 
delightful  pieces,  “II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,**  and  “Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne.** 

One  characteristic  of  this  company  is  very  noticeable* 
No  actor  is  above  undertaking  a  small  part.  One  evening 
we  see  M.  Bressant  in  a  play  in  which  he  appears  in  one 
scene  only  as  a  guest  at  a  party,  where  he  speaks  a  f^ 
sentences  and  makes  his  exit.  The  next  he  sustaiitf  the 
chief  character  of  such  a  piece  as  “  Le  Misanthrope,  a® 
in  both  parts  he  is  equally  painstaking,  earnest,  ^ 
artistic.  The  effect  on  the  ensemble  of  a  pla^  of  sue 
custom  as  this  is  most  remarkable  and  satisfying, 
will  bo  long  ere  we  shall  be  able  to  witness  in  Lon  on 
such  a  display  of  unrivalled  dramatic  art  as  thw  no 
offered  to  us  by  M.  Got  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  w 
with  pain  that  we  noticed  a  large  numl^r  of  ^ 

at  some  of  these  performances.  The  prices  are  hig  » 
higher  ones  were  paid  last  year  for  the  pleasure  of  K 
Mdme.  Schneider ;  and  while  our  audiences  prefer 
bach  and  Mdme.  Schneider  to  Moliere  as 
by  the  best  living  actors,  let  us  keep  silence  a 
boasted  improvement  in  the  public  taste  m  tnoa 
matters, 


FRENCH  PLAYS  IN  LONDON. 

LA  COM^DIE  FRAN^AIBE  AT  THE  OPERA  COMIQUE. 

Tlic  un travelled  portion  of  English  playgoers  has  now 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  London,  the  finest  dramatic 
company  in  the  world.  Placed  by  means  of  Government 
subsidies  above  the  necessity  of  pleasing  the  public  at  all 
events  in  order  that  it  may  exist,  this  society  has  been 
enabled  to  seek  for  and  teach  higher  principles  of  art 
than  those  usually  accepted  j  and  the  rather  despotic 
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literary. 


the  new  vasaki. 

r  AVIistory  of  Painting  in  North  Italy--  Venice^  Padua^  Vicenza^ 
L  yerona,  Ferrat'Oy  Milan,  Friuli,  Brescia— from  the  Fourteenth  to 
S  Sixteenth  Century.  Drawn  up  from  Fresh  Materials,  after 
^  Recent  Researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy,  and  from  Personal 
ff*  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  scattered  throughout  Europe. 

J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  Authors  of  *  History 
**of  Painting  in  Italy  ’  and  ‘  The  Early  Flemish  Painters.*  In 
Two  Volumes.  With  Illustrations.  Murray. 

The  firat  two  volames  of  Messrs  Crowe  and  Caval* 
caselle’s  excellent  ‘  History  of  Painting  in  Italy/  which 
were  published  in  1864,  traced  the  history  of  art,  in  the 
most  artistic  country  of  modern  Europe,  from  its  very 
mde  and  coarse  beginnings  in  the  second  century  down 
to  the  times  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Fra  Angelico.  In 
the  third  .volume,  which  appeared  in  1866,  they  described 
the  schools  of  Arezzo,  Sienna,  Umbria,  Perugia,  and 
Florence  before  Raphael’s  day,  having  Pietro  Perugino 
and  Fra  Bartolommeo  for  the  most  important  names 
among  a  crowd  of  others  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  two  volumes  now  before  us,  though  published  with 
a  new  title,  are  really  continuations  of  the  same  great 
work,  which  will  have  to  be  completed  by  criticisms  and 
memoirs  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  other  great 
artists  of  the  Florentine  school  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  great  length  to  which  this  history  is  running  will 
make  it  tedious  to  some  readers,  but  is  hardly  matter  of 
regret,  since  students  as  diligent,  and  critics  as  compe¬ 
tent,  as  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  can  hardly  be 
looked  for  anywhere  else,  and  it  is  well  that,  once  for 
all,  we  should  have  such  a  thoroughly  exhaustive 
memoir  of  Italian  art  as  they  are  producing.  In 
the  work  itself,  however,  there  are  some  artistic 
blemishes  that  are  disappointing.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  fifth  and  even  tenth-rate  artists  should  be  discussed 
with  as  much  care  as  men  of  immortal  reputation  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  the  authors  do  this  is  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing,  and  there*  is  farther  confusion  in  their  effort  **  to 
present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trace  the 
currents  by  which  the  main  stream  of  progress  in  North 
Italian  painting  was  effected.”  The  reader  is  apt  to  get 
bewildered  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in 
separate  memoirs  of  Venetian,  Paduan,  and  other 
schools,  especially  when  the  Paduan  style  was  some¬ 
times  introduced  in  Venice,  and  so  on.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  a  better  arrangement  would  have  been  difficult, 
and  perhaps  any  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
open  to  some  objection.  At  any  rate,  there  is  such  c 
profusion  of  good  matter  in  these  volumes  that  any 
complaint  about  them  must  bo  very  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  hearty  praise  which  is  their  due. 

They  open  rather  unpropitiously  with  a  string  of 
names  belonging  to  painters  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  who  catered  for  the  depraved  tastes 
of  Venetian  merchants,  accustomed  by  their  traffic 
with  the  east  to  the  gorgeousness  and  tawdriness  of 
oriental  colouring.  More  refinement  was  afterwards 
imported  to  Venice  from  Padua,  where  Francesco 
Squarcione,  who  was  bom  in  1394,  and  began  life  as  a 
tailor,  set  up  a  famous  school  of  painting.  Messrs 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  rightly  deprive  him  of  much 
of  the  credit  which  he  has  hitherto  generally  had.  He 
eeems  td  have  been  not  much  more  than  a  clever  adven- 
urer,  with  a  tradesman’s  liking  for  art,  and  a  shrewd 
iscernment  of  the  powers  of  young  artists,  who  con¬ 
ned  to  gather  round  him  many  good  workmen,  and  to 
®iake  profit  out  of  them.  “  Not  content,”  says  Scardeone, 
^^q'liremeut  of  knowledge  for  himself,  he 
•  ®  'Soted  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to  others  ;  and, 
h*  A  career,  he  taught  no  less  than  one 

p  thirty-seven  pupils,  and  won  the  name  of 
j  P^^nters.”  One  of  the  painters  whom  he  thus 
ered  was  Andrea  Mantegna,  bora  in  1431,  who,  when 
years  old,  painted  a  picture  that  was 
^  Mantegna  must  be 

and  V  ^  ^  credit  of  the  Sqnarcionesqne  school, 
undo 't  be^n  when  he  went  to  study  in  Venice 
r  acopo  Bellini,  whose  daughter  he  married.  “He  i 


occasionally  harsh  and  vulgar,”  say  the  authors,  “  but 
strong  and  muscular  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  he 
appears  to  unite  the  qualities  of  Michael  Angelo  with 
those  of  Diirer.  His  tempera  has  brightness,  trans¬ 
parence,  and  melody,  but  is  not  free  from  dryness.  Its 
modelling  is  clean,  and  it  is  well  relieved  by  ample  light 
and  shade;  of  a  pleasant  yellowish  tinge  in  the  one,  of 
a  cool  grey  in  the  other,  and  perfectly  finished.” 

Mantegna  was,  in  most  respects,  surpassed,  however, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  was  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  Venetian  school  before  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  combining  the  merits  of  his  father  and  of 
Mantegna.  Perhaps  his  best  picture  was  a  Virgin 
Child,  completed  in  1505 : 

The  Virgin  is  seated  with  the  child  in  benediction  between  fonr 
saints  in  the  semidorae  of  a  vaulted  chapel,  and  an  angel  plays 
the  viol  on  the  step  of  her  throne.  It  is  not  the  arrangement, 
grand  though  it  be,  which  strikes  ns  by  its  novelty.  The  quality 
for  which  it  is  pre-eminently  remarkable  is  depth  of  light  and 
shade  ;  a  quality  prominent  in  Giorgione,  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
and  Titian,  attained  as  they  were  taught  to  attain  it,  by  a  most 
artful  concentration  of  soft  clear  glow  upon  certain  portions  of 
the  picture.  There  is  no  other  example  up  to  this  time  of  great 
monumental  art  in  this  school ;  none  in  which  composition, 
expression,  movement,  effect,  and  colour  are  so  richly  combined 
with  freedom  of  hand.  We  might,  perhaps,  criticise  the  square¬ 
ness  and  shortness  of  proportion  in  the  features  and  limbs  of  cer¬ 
tain  fibres,  like  that  of  the  bald  St  Peter  with  his  head  inclined 
towards  the  spectator,  or  the  bearded  Jerom  on  the  right  looking 
down  to  his  book.  We  might  desire  a  more  select  type  than  the 
snub-nosed  profile  of  the  Magdalen,  or  the  bluff  St  Catherine,  but 
all  inequalities  disappear  in  the  large  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
in  the  breadth  and  fusion  of  the  modelling,  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  the  well-fed  touch,  in  the  great  and  mysterious  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  skill  which  escapes  definition,  but  is  always  allied  to 
mature  practice  in  artists  of  superior  power.  What  in  former 
time  might  in  Giovanni  be  the  fruit  of  precept,  is  here  the  fruit 
of  a  perfect  consciousness  of  mastery;  and,  as  regards  colour, 
what  might  be  the  result  of  seeking  and  trying  in  earlier  days  is 
here  produced  by  absolute  certainty  of  hand. 

Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  describe  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  the  lives  and  works  of  the  North 
Italian  artists  who  were  contemporary  with  Bellini  and 
Mantegna,  or  who  immediately  preceded  and  sncceeded 
them.  These  two  were  the  chief  painters  of  their  day, 
out  of  Florence,  until  Giorgione  and  Titian  appeared. 
Giorgione  was  ^ra  before  1477,  and  Titian  after  1480. 
Both  studied  under  Bellini,  but  Giorgione  was  so  much 
the  more  precocious  of  the  two,  that  Titian,  though  his 
junior  by  only  a  few  years,  finished  schooling  in  his 
studio.  The  best  of  the  paintings  that  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  him,  a  Virgin,  originally  in  the  church 
of  Castelfranco,  and  now  in  our  National  Gallery,  is  thus 
described : 

The  room  in  which  the  Virgin  holds  her  state  is  confined  by  a 
stone  screen  in  front  of  which  a  double  plinth  ~equal  in  height  to 
the  stature  of  the  foreground  saints,  projects.  On  the  lower  step 
of  the  plinth  is  a  round  with  the  scutcheon  of  the  Costanzi. 
From  the  foot  of  the  throne  a  striped  carpet  falls,  overlaid  by 
a  green  flowered  damask  rug.  The  hi^h  and  narrow  back  of  the 
seat  sparkles  with  red  and  gold  embroidery.  The  deep  shadows 
projected  by  the  figures  are  relieved  by  an  equal  surface  of  light 
subdued  as  with  a  warm  tempering  veil.  A  cloudless  sky, 
merging  at  the  horizon  into  pallid  straw,  sheds  a  mild  light  on  a 
landscape  of  lake  and  slopes  with  trees  and  towers  and  huts 
composed  on  similar  lines  to  those  we  have  so  frequently  noticed, 
but  so  quiet  and  serene  as  to  recall  the  pure  vistas  of  Kaphael*s 
earlier  period.  The  whole  piece  displays  an  exquisite  feeling  for 
colour,  for  graceful  attitude,  tender  form,  and  kindly  expression. 
Looking  down  from  her  elevated  seat  with  a  glance  abstracted 
'from  sublunary  concerns,  the  Virgin  sits  with  her  left  hand  on 
the  arm  of  her  throne,  the  right  supporting  the  infant  all  but 
naked  on  her  lap.  The  white  cloth  resting  on  her  head,  the 
green  tunic  which  falls  from  her  bosom  without  the  fastening  of  a 
girdle,  the  red  mantle  hanging  on  the  right  shoulder  and  brought 
round  to  cover  the  knees  and  feet,  all  these  draperies  of  soft  and 
simple  fall,  and  with  very  tender  breaks  and  massive  shadows, 
form  a  fine  chord  of  tone,  of  lino  and  chiaroscuro.  The  chilc^ 
half  sitting,  half  recumbent,  turning  his  face  and  glance  toward 
St  Liberale,  rests  on  a  white  cloth,  unheeded  by  his  mother, 
unheeded  by  the  saints  below.  St  Liberale,  with  the  helmet  on 
his  head,  the  dagger  at  his  hip  and  the  gloves  in  his  hand,  stands 
passive  and  almost  feminine  in  features,  his  right  foot  raised  at 
the  heel  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  chequered  floor.  St  rrancis 
to  the  right  pointing  to  the  scar  in  his  side  and  showing  the 
wounds  on  his  hands,  the  rope  round  his  waist,  the  cowl  thrown  off, 
the  feet  bare,  and  one  of  them  also  resting  on  the  projecting  edge 
of  the  floor.  The  attitudes  are  studiously  graceful,  the  extremities 
well  drawn,  the  draperies  appropriately  cast ;  the  flesh  is  clear, 
and,  where  free  from  repaints,  finished  with  broad  rounded 
is  1  modelling  strengthened  by  glazes  and  finishing  tonches,  the 
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acquired  the  right  of  settlement  ”  (both  these  fonninc 
part  of  the  affiliated  family  or  clan,  and  thus  secure 
of  shelter  and  relief,  and  irremoveable  from  the  estate 
of  the  lord”)  ;  and  the  third  being  either  mere  birelines 
from  alien  tribes  or  actual  bondsmen.  This  lowest  cltws 
of  all,  however— made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  convicts 
and  prisoners— acquired  a  right  of  settlement  in  the 
third  generation.  Even  at  the  present  day  an  Irish 
peasant  considers  that  he  has  a  perfect  title-deed  to  his 
holding  if  he  can  say  “  My  father  and  grandfather  were 
there  before  me.”  Under  this  state  of  things  the 
meanest  serf  had  a  right  to  compensation  for  any  im¬ 
provements  that  he  made,  if  he  was  ejected ;  and,  except 
as  a  criminal,  he  could  not  possibly  be  ejected,’ after  a 
long  residence  of  his  family  in  any  part  either  of  the 

f)rivate  or  of  the  mensal  lands.  The  common  lands,  if 
et  out  at  all,  could  only  be  held  from  year  to  year 
unless  it  was  resolved  at  a  tribal  council  to  alter  their 
nature. 

The  understanding  of  that  old  state  of  things  is  very 
important,  and  no  less  important  is  an  understanding 
of  the  gradual  changes  that  were  effected  at  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second’s  conquest,  and  afterwards.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  story  of  injustice  and 
wrong-doing  which  is  told  as  clearly  and  compactly  as 
it  can  be  in  Dr  Sigerson’s  volume.  It  is  an  ugly  stoiy, 
in  which  we  see  how  the  worst  vices  of  feudafism  were 


liffhts  of  sunny  warmth,  the  half-tones  of  cool  sweetness,  the 
darks  transparent,  the  rich  vestment  tints  here  and  there  of 
dazsling  polish,  the  armour  brilliant. 

Titian  is  only  noticed  incidentally  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  but  the  authors  say  much  about  three  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who  was 
Giorgione’s  dearest  pupil,  Pordenone,  and  Palma  Vecchio. 
In  speaking  of  these  artists,  they  have  to  refer  with 
tantalising  freauency  to  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Correggio ;  ana  we  can  only  hope  that  their  long  pro¬ 
mised  account  of  these  painters  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  series  of  volumes  which  they  have  already  prepared 
with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence. 

As  we  have  had  to  find  a  little  fault  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  contents  of  the  present  instalment  of  their 
work,  it  is  due  to  Messrs  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  comprehensive  index,  filling 
seventy-four  pages,  which  they  have  appended  to  it.  It 
is  also  enriched  with  thirty-three  well-chosen  and  well- 
executed  copies  of  some  of  the  most  notable  works  of 
art  described  in  the  text. 


IRISH  LAND  TENURES. 

nUtoty  of  the  Zand  Tenures  and  Land  Claeses  qf  Ireland^  with  an 
Account  of  the  various  Secret  Agrarian  Confederacies.  By  George 
Sigerfoo,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society, 
London,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Longmans. 

On  two  grounds  the  publication  of  this  excellent  little 
volume,  of  which  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the 
‘North  Rritish  Review,*  is  just  now  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Its  lucid  and  accurate  account  of  the  orig'*nal 
modes  of  land- holding  in  Ireland,  and  of  their  modifica¬ 
tions  during  the  past  six  centuries,  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  question  of  land-tenure  reform,  to 
which  much  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  through  the 
next  few  months  and  years.  And  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  causes  and  conditions  of  Ribbonism,  and 
other  agrarian  movements,  will  be  of  great  help  to  all 
honest  critics  of  the  new  scheme  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  the  Government  proposes  to  en¬ 
force  in  Westmeath  and  other  parts  of  the  island. 
We  have  but  faint  hope  that  Lord  Kimberley  or  Lord 
Salisbury,  or  any  other  supporters  of  the  new  Life  and 
Property  Protection  Bill,  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  book,  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  taught  by  it ;  but  it  ought  to  have  weight  with 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  legislators. 

Dr  Sigerson,  receiving  help  from  a  yet  unpublished 
work  by  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  explains  that,  before 
the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  Irish  land  was  of  three 
sorts — common  land,  office,  or  mensal  land,  and  land 
held  by  individual  ownership.  According  to  the  extent 
of  their  property,  the  individual  landowners  were 
arranged  in  seven  grades.  In  each  district  they 
elected  a  king  or  president,  who  generally,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  largest  landowner.  His  private 
property  was,  of  course,  retained  by  him  after  his 
election,  and  that  election  gave  him  a  life  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  mensal  land,  and  a  life  dominion  over 
the  common  land.  Subject  to  him  directly,  or  indirectly, 
through  the  various  nobles,  were  two  grades  of  the 
farming  class.  The  first  of  these  were  free  tenants,  who 
gave  to  their  lord  ‘‘military  service  and  an  annual 
tribute,  helped  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tribe,  paid 
his  mulcts  and  fines,  and  ransomed  him  or  any  of  his 
family  who  might  be  taken  as  hostages,”  that  is,  ren¬ 
dered  the  usual  knight’s  service  of  the  feudal  system. 
In  the  second  grade  were  the  base  tenants,  who  were 
attached  to  the  land  like  villeins,  but  also  had  some  pri¬ 
vileges  of  knightage  in  return  for  the  military  service 
that  they  rendered.  They  also  rendered  non-militaiy  or 
rural  service  :  ”  their  chief  rent  consisted  of  food-tribute 
given  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  contributions  at  certain 
festivals,  and  ‘coshering’  or  entertainment  given  on 
collecting  their  tribute.”  Lower  than  these  tenant 
classes  were  three  servile  grades,  who  lived  and  worked 
on  the  noblemen’s  private  lauds,— the  first  being  farm- 
labourers  and  the  like,  to  whom  a  right  of  settlement 
was  given  as  wage ;  the  second  being  ‘‘  old  adherents,” 
or  descendants  of  mercenaries  and  prisoners,  ‘‘  who  had 


scum  and  the  riff-i-aff  of  English  society,  whether  bear¬ 
ing  aristocratic  titles,  or  coming  fronfi  plebeian  ranks, 
who  were  the  ‘‘  undertakers  ”  in  Ireland,  and  how  they 
generally  succeeded,  with  the  shortsighted  cunning  of 
bad  and  selfish  men,  in  so  treating  the  various  classes  of 
the  peasantry  as  to  extract  from  them  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  during  a  few  years,  and  in  then  leaving  them 
to  spend  their  discontent  on  a  new  generation  of  tyrants. 
The  change  in  England  of  Tudors  for  Plantagenets,  and 
of  Stuarts  for  Tudors,  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the 
Glorious  Revolution,  and  all  the  later  sta^  in  onr 
national  progress,  made  no  sufficient  variation  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  English  rule.  What  is  the 
temper  that  still  prevails  among  the  landed  gentry  of 
Ireland  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  their  chief 
spokesman.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  last  week  asked 
appointment  of  Vigilance  Committees,  and  regret^ 
that  the  Irish  peasants  could  not  be  hunted  down  like 
Thugs. 

Dr  Sigerson  gives  much  information  about  old  agra¬ 
rian  movements  in  Ireland.  He  thus  explains  the  recent 

revival  of  Ribbonism :  . 

From  the  rear  1851  to  1861  there  was  a  decrease  of  61,000  m 


/.  ^  I' ' 
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IIS  bitterest  animosity  against  the  masses-to  exterminate  and  m  a  biography.  Milton  s  life  had  really  very  little 

destroy  them  —  expressed  themselves  shocked,  horrified,  and  .  witn  the  minute  history  of  his  times.  It  was  only 
scandalised,  because  the  people  did  not  submit  themselves  to  the  influenced  by  the  great  events  which  every  schoolboy 

lltgneM  to  mffer  himself  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  unresistingly.  be  m  a  life  of 

But  surely  the  worm  only  obeys  his  instinct  when  he  turns  upon  «“»*s-eBpeare. 

the  camel  that  treads  upon  him.  .  .  .  Professor  Masson’s  new  volume,  however,  which  is  so 

When  the  people  saw  themselves  their  destroyer  far  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors  of  fonrtA#»n  m* 

bv  the  very  authorities  that  were  bound  to  protect  them,  they  i:  ^  preuecessors  ot  tourteen  or 

instinctively  fell  back  on  their  own  resources,  and  turned  upon  yeara  ago,  has  one  merit.  A  glance  at  the  Table 

their  oppressors  with  the  energy  and  frenzy  of  despair.  The  very  Contents,  as  he  says,  “  will  show  what  the  reader  is 
instincts  of  Nature  taught  them  to  collect  their  scattered  energies  to  expect  throughout,  and  will  enable  him  to  select  or 
into  confederations  which  would  organise,  develop,  and  utilise  to  omit.”  If  he  wishes  to  hear  all  Mr  Masson  has  to  sav 

them.  In  fact,  the  situation  was  virtually  a  state  of  civil  war  about  Milt/Yn’a  _ _  w  a  m  ^ 

between  the  nation  and  a  class— the  people  keeping  purely  on  the  __  i  ^  ^  writings  between  April,  1638, 

JgJensive.  ■'and  July,  1643,  he  can  at  once  select  the  183  pages  that 

Ribbonism,  as  an  organisation,  is  the  necessary  and  logical  treat  thereof.  Or,  if  he  likes,  he  can  omit  these  and 
result  of  bad  laws  and  of  the  tyranny^of  bad  landlords.^  read  in  338  pages  another  account  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 

The  immediate  cnee  of  the  recent  outbreak  ol  agrarian  of  “eetiug  earty 

hostilities  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  ^  I^ltaMent,^e  Grand  Remonstrance,  the  Arrest 
landlords  made  preparations  for  the  Land  Act.  The  wrath  ^“0  ±  ive  Members,  and  the  Commencement  of  the 
which  the  announcement  of  that  act  excited  in  the  minds  of  Civil  War,  while  in  70  other  pages  he  will  find  a 

sc -eral.  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  wereao  sketeh  of  the  hUtory  of  English  Presbyterianism  and 

carried  away  by  their  feelings  of  bootless  rage,  w  to  lose  com-  i,  a  ®  j  ^ 

plete  control  of  their  senses  and  become  maniacs.  Others,  in  ^  .i .  ,  Gp^iidancy  ^tween  1564  and  1643. 
apprehension  of  the  effects  of  its  provisions,  exercised  to  the  utmost  tmrty  or  lorty  books  that  have  been  published  in 

all  the  power  given  them  by  the  unreformed  law,  of  evicting  recent  years  never  seen  the  light,  these  historical  chap- 
under-tenants  and  confiscating  to  their  own  use  their  improve-  ters  would  have  been  welcome.  it  is  we  fear  few  will 

ment.-thc  fruit  of  the  unrequited  toil  of  generations.  A  desperate  care  for  them.  Every  reader  of  the  biigraohical  chao- 
Straggle  was  the  consequence.  Notices  to  quit,  sentences  of  eject-  i  a-  ^  -n  v  c  •  •  cnap 

otiH  rnuS.«ratinn.  were,  met  bv  “  threftteninir  letters And  hv  tOO,  WC  DClievO,  Will  bo  of  ODUllOn  tbat  thcv  WOuld 


Straggle  was  mo  tJUUBCuucuwc.  bu  uuii/,  Bciiircut;ca  ui  eject-  a«,,„  l _ m  e  •  •  .T  . 

ment  and  confiscation,  were  met  by  “  threatening  letters,”  and  by  believe,  w^l  be  of  opimon  that  they  would 

the  armed  hand.  The  actual  amount  of  strife  was  purposely  been  much  better  for  such  ”  selection  and  omission  ” 

exaggerated  by  those  who  desired  that  a  Coercion  Act  shonld  back  by  the  author  as  he  expects  the  public  to  do  for  him. 


them  up  in  this  their  latest  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  and  unjust 
power,  to  restrain  which  the  Land  Act  had  been  prepared. 
Circumstantial  accounts  of  fictitious  **  outrages,”  afterwards  con¬ 
tradicted,  but  to  no  purpose, — **  threatening  letters  ”  addressed  to 
himself  by  the  forger, — these  were  the  usual  means  employed  in 
such  cases,  and  they  were  now  again  revived.  They  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  a  Land  Act  which  was  intended  to 
secure  the  tenantry  in  their  estates,  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
were  obliged  to  register  an  increased  number  of  emigrants. 


There  was  really  very  little  to  be  said  about  Milton’s 
life  between  1638  and  1643.  Precise  information  about 
the  dates  and  circumstances  of  his  lodging-shiftings 
and  house-takings  has  a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian 
interest ;  but  we  could  dispense  with  such  passages  as 
that  in  which  Mr  Masson  tells  how,  ”  not  without  some 
feeling,”  he  discovered  a  record  of  the  death  of  one  of 


And  now,  though  the  actual  occurrences  are  greatly  poet’s  infant  nephews,  and  speculates  as  to  the  way 
exaggerated,  an  increased  number  of  agrarian  outrages  iJi  which  **  of  one  little  appearance  and  disappearance 
occur  in  Westmeath,  and  the  Government  asks  for  ^iiton  would  now  hear  both  from  the  old  man  and  the 
tyrannical  powers  for  their  suppression.  Justice  only  [his  father  and  brother^,  and  also,  more  rarely, 

can  bring  peace,  and  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  young  wife,’  and  “  supposes  ”  about  the  grave 

Bill  is,  in  all  but  its  inapt  name,  essentially  unjust.  which  the  baby  was  buried.  Most  of  Mr  Masson’s 

biography- writing  is  of  that  sort.  He  has  very  little  to 
tell,  and  he  tells  it  at  great  length.  Even  concerning 
MR  MASSON’S  LIFE  OF  MILTON.  th®  great  event  of  Milton’s  marriage  with  Mary  Powell, 


Tie  Uft  of  Join  Milton;  narrated  in  Connection  mtK  the  Politieal,  •'®  more  to  r^rd  than  was  summed  up  in  a  sen- 

Eocksiaiticaly  and  Literary  History  qf  his  Time.  By  David  tence  by  Anthony  a  Wood :  “He,  in  a  month’s  time. 


Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  courted,  married,  and  brought  home  to  his  house  in 
f *"  University  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  11.  1638-  London  a  wife  from  Forest  Hill,  lying  between  Halton 
.  acmi  an.  Oxford,  named  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Powell, 

A  simpler  and  more  accurate  title  for  Professor  of  that  place,  gent.”  Such  conciseness  as  that,  how- 
Massons  l^k  would  have  been,  *  A  History  of  England  ever,  does  not  suit  a  *  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in 
diinng  Milton  8  Lifetime,  with  Descriptions  of  his  Works  connexion  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Lite- 

Career,’  Even  that,  however,  rary  History  of  His  Time,*  which  is  to  fill  Heaven  only 
would  Imve  been  incorrect,  seeing  that  Mr  Masson  lacks  knows  how  many  volumes.  So  Mr  Masson  works  out, 
e  main  characteristic  of  an  historian.  ludostry  he  in  twelve  pages,  all  the  pedigree  of  the  Powells,  gives, 
j  good  sympathies,  and  the  power  of  at  great  length,  the  known  and  imaginary  history  of 

ond  and,  sometimes,  brilliant  writing.  Bat  he  shows  Milton’s  claim  on  Mary’s  father  for  500Z.,  and  tnen 


A  simpler  and  more  acenrate  title  for  Professor 
Masson’s  Ixiok  would  have  been,  ‘  A  History  of  England 
during  Milton’s  Lifetime,  with  Descriptions  of  his  Works 
and  Speculations  as  to  his  Career.’  Even  that,  however, 
would  have  been  incorrect,  seeing  that  Mr  Masson  lacks 


florid  and,  sometimes,  brilliant  writing.  Bat  he  shows 
no  judgment ;  and  the  absence  of  this  is  especially  un¬ 
fortunate  in  a  work  treating  of  such  familiar  topics  as 
^  ^re  detailed.  “  Of  brief  Lives  of  Milton,”  says 
Mr  Masson,  “  the  number  is  already  past  counting ;  I 
We  been  guilty  of  more  than  one  such  myself.”  Mr 
Mson  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Histories  of  Milton’s 
li-century,  both  brief  and  lengthy,  are,  if  not  past 
counting,  at  any  rate  so  numerous  that  he  ought  not  to 
nve  been  guilty  of  another  without  some  special  justifi- 
,,  apologetic  nreface  affords  no  justification  at 

“  A  •  ^  sbows  that  he  has  gone  on  a  wrong  track. 

be  says,  “  in  order  to  understand 
If  position,  his  motives,  his  thoughts  by  him- 

hfthiii  i  words  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  pro- 


speculates  thus  concerning  his  visit  to  Forest  Hill : 

What  was  his  object  in  going  ?  Was  it  to  look  after  that  debt 
of  500/.  which  had  been  owing  to  him  for  sixteen  years  by  Mr 
Powell,  and  the  chances  of  the  payment  of  which  were  getting  less 
with  the  new  derangement  of  Mr  Powell’s  affairs  ?  Did  he  come 
seeking  his  600/.,  and  did  Mrs  Powell  heave  a  daughter  at  him? 
Or,  once  be  was  in  the  house,  did  it  all  come  about  naturally — a 
sweet  country  girl,  bashful  in  his  presence  amid  her  brothers  and 
sisters ;  morning  walks  amid  woods  and  fields  when  blooming  May 
was  passing  into  leafy  June  ;  evenings  mild  and  still,  in  which  to 
saunter  about  near  the  house,  till  the  air  browned  over  the  land, 
and  two  persons  casually  together  could  listen,  as  it  darkened,  for 
the  songs  of  the  nightingales  ?  And  so  did  it  happen  that  he 
who  had  once  or  twice  before  in  his  life  confessed,  rather  seriously 
to  love’s  wound — once  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  a  fair  form 
passed  him  in  a  London  crowd  and  was  seen  no  more,  and  again 


table  efficte  of  thoseVords  I  hT« fn  rn”hi;,Wr,;rfl%r;«r7wTer.hr.ocU^^  of  .ome  ...iel,  bljck- 
Diere  BioffranhTr  ^  stop  m  the  Italian  near  Bologna  taught  him  the  power  of  the  southern 

in  thft  W- A  ^  range  round,  largely  and  wmdingly,  type  of  beauty  and  made  him  prefer  it  for  the  time  to  the  blonde 

wpH  i-  his  Time,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  m  complexions  of  his  own  north— did  it  so  happen  that  he,  arrived 

-Known  books,  but  as  it  had  to  be  rediscovered  bv  when  marriage  with  some^dy  or  other  must  have 

express  and  laborious  invesHimtinTi  in  nm’mnol  more  and  more  in  his  thoughts,  yielded  to  the  opportunity 

gotten  records’*  in  ongi^l  and  for-  that  circumstances  had  brought  about,  and,  resigning  all  the  vague 

^ouldhftrp  -  A  *ind  winding  labours  dreams  of  more  splendid  somebodies  that  there  might  be  m  the 

wave  yielded  very  useful  material  for  an  annotated  world,  ended  the  quest  at  once  by  putting  his  arm  round  the 
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in  detail.  He  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  occnpies  the  gi  eater  portion  of  the  volame.  In 
the  earlier  chapters  he  treats  on  the  probable  antiquity 
of  matter,  its  earliest  condition,  the  constitution  of  the 
luminiferous  ether,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  then 
examines  the  phenomena  of  organisation,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  those  connected  with  reproduction,  and  reviews 
the  theories  which  have  been  propounded  in  reference  to 
the  first  origin  of  organic  genera  and  species.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Hebrew  records  of  *  Tho 
Beginning,*  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  reconciling  them  with  modem  scientific  discoveries 
A  few  useful  notes  are  added  explanatory  of  certain 
difficult  parts  of  the  text,  as  well  as  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations,  chiefly  of  microscopical  objects. 

We  need  not  be  detained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
of  the  work  before  us,  which  nr*. 


simple  waist  that  was  obtainable?  Father  and  mother  being 
willing,  for  wbatcTv*r  reasons,  a  whisper  to  M  iry  Powell,  in  the 
garden  or  amid  the  timber^stacks,  may  have  setded  everything. 

We  will  not  quote  all  the  pretty  talk  with  which  Mr 
Masson  lays  a  trap  for  the  school-^rls  who  may  take  up 
his  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  all  sweetly  senti¬ 
mental  ;  and  that,  in  speculating  about  Mary  Poweirs 
face  and  figure,  Mr  Masson  says :  “  Wo  have  no  portrait 
of  her,  nor  any  account  of  her  appearance  ;  but,  on  the 
usual  rule  of  the  elective  affinities  of  opposites,  Milton 
being  fair,  we  will  vote  her  to  have  been  dark-haired.** 

These  biographical  chapters  contain,  however,  much 
more  than  a  few  antiquarian  facts  and  an  abundance 
of  romantic  speculations.  Mr  Masson  criticises  tho 
*  Epitaphum  Damonis  *  at  great  length,  and  translates  it 
into  English  hexameters,  and  enlarges  upon  every  other 
scrap  of  Milton*s  literary  history  during  this  rather 
barren  time.  Of  his  183  biographical  pages,  moreover, 
86  contain  copious  extracts  from  the  five  anti-episcopal 
pamphlets  published  by  Milton  in  1641  and  1642,  and 
yet  more  copious  comments  thereupon.  Some  of  these 
comments  are  heavy,  but  useful  to  readers  who  prefer 
Mr  Ma88on*8  style  of  writing  to  Milton*8.  Others  are 
light  and  airy.  Thus,  after  quoting  a  passsage  in  which 
Milton  save,  I  think  with  them  who,  both  in  prudence 


earlier  chapters  of  the  work  before  us,  which  are 
indeed,  little  more  than  a  resume  of  modom  astronomical 
science,  with  special  reference  to  the  wonderful  results 
of  the  spectrum  analysis.  When  Mr  Ponton  begins  to 
consider  the  condition  of  our  globe  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  history,  his  work  becomes  more  amenable  to 
criticism,  inasmuch  as  he  suggests  some  novel  and 
startling  theories.  What  will  be  said  to  his  remarking 
that  “  it  becomes  a  highly  probable  conclusion  that  the 
earliest  vegetation  clothed  the  surface  of  the  earth  long 
beforo  the  sun  had  begun  to  shine  upon  our  globe — 
being  sustained  by  those  luminous  and  thermal  vibra¬ 
tions  which  have  been  shown  to  have  probably  existed 
as  the  earliest  physical  phenomena,  and  before  the 
establishment  of  any  centres  of  motive  energy  ?  ’*  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr  Ponton,  to  add  that  this  is  one 
of  his  wildest  assumptions.  After  discussing  “life,** 
and  enigmatically  defining  it  to  be  “  an  energy  capable 
of  influencing  both  the  material  ultimates  and  the 
physical  forces,**  our  author  proceeds  to  examine  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  views  on  vital  phenomena.  Mr  Ponton 
contends  that  “  protoplasm  ** — a  glairy  material  akin  to 
albumen — which  Professor  Huxley  regards  as  the  physical 
basis  of  life,  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  ;  and  that  this 
theory  plunges  us  into  the  slough  of  materialism.  Mr 
Ponton  s  hypothesis,  however,  does  not  satisfactorily 
dispose  of  the  difficulty,  and  he  ends  this  chapter  by 
hoping  that  “  what  has  been  urged  in  opposition  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  views  will  satisfy  most  of  those  groups 
of  phenomena,  commonly  called  minds,  that  they  are 
something  more  than  mere  aggregations  of  minute 
masses  of  that  life-stuff*  which  he  names  Protoplasm.” 

Of  course  Mr  Ponton  attacks  Mr  Darwin’s  theory  of 
organic  derivation,  and  reiterates  many  of  the  arguments 
which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  naturalist 
when  he  first  propounded  his  hypothesis.  Our  author, 
however,  admits  that  the  theoiy  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  accounting  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  for 
the  resemblances  by  which  all  organisms  are  linked 
together,  and  for  the  fact  that  every  species  is  linked  by 
many  bonds  of  connection  to  every  species  of  tho  same 
genus.  He  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  some  of  Mr 
Darwin’s  opponents,  w’ho  have  stated  that  the  mam 
parts  of  the  theory  are  assertions  without  proof,  for¬ 
getting  that  Mr  Darwin  brings  forward  an  hypothesis, 
and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  induction, 
but  by  those  of  hypothesis  only.  Perhaps  the  niost 
plausible  argument  Mr  Ponton  bnngs  forward 
Mr  Darwin  is  connected  with  the  fertilisation  of  orchid 
by  insects.  Now,  Mr  Darwin  in  his  work  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  endeavours  to  prove  that  certain  contrivances  have 

fViA  oAnoca  nf  the  Dollen.  not  to 
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more  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  nataral  selection,  marked  imitation  of  the  more  sentimental  writing  of 
In  the  universal  straggle  for  existence,  how  is  it,  he  Mr  Browning.  In  substance  it  is  a  very  bold,  and  often 
asks,  that  the  megatherium,  the  mastodon,  and  other  a  very  poetical  idealisation  of  a  subject  that  is  receiving 
gigantic  quadrupeds,  and  the  powerful  monsters  of  the  more  and  more  attention  at  the  bands  of  social  reformers, 
reptilian  age  have  perished,  while  other  species  of  more  A  little  more  sustained  power  would  have  made  it  a  fine 
delicate  constitution  have  survived  ?  In  bringing  for-  poem.  A  little  more  practical  philosophy  and  avoidance 
ward  this  argument,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  of  some  pretty  but  shallow  conceits  would  have  made  it 
Ponton  has  considered  sufficiently  the  effect  produced  an  excellent  sermon. 


by  the  immense  changes  of  climate,  which  the  geological 
record  tells  us  have  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  since  those  monsters  flourished. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr  Wallace  wrote  an  able  article  in 
iVaohiiinefpr  entitled  “Mimierv  nnd 


We  can  hardly  accept  Mr  Statham’s  assertion  that 
“  the  poem  is  entirely  dramatic,”  though  it  is  more 
dramatic  than  idyllic  or  didactic.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
twelve  blank-verse  letters,  written  by  six  persons,  eight 


the  Westminster  JBeriew’,  entitled  “  Mimicry  and  other  of  them  being  by  the  hero  and  heroine,  Leonard  Arlington 
Protective  Resemblances  in  Animals,”  in  which  he  and  Euchaiis  Johnstone.  In  these  letters  a  strange  and 


brought  forward  many  curious  instances.  Thus  the 
tiger  in  Bengal  is  striped  to  match  with  the  bamboos 
among  which  it  couches  ;  while  the  same  animal  in  South 
America  is  spotted  to  suit  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on 
which  it  reposes.  The  bear  of  the  dusky  American 
forests  is  brown  ;  while  the  polar  bear,  roaming  amidst 
ice  and  snow,  is  white.  Anglers  and  naturalists  tell  us 
that  the  colour  of  every  fish  is  suited  to  the  river-bed 
which  it  inhabits  ;  while  many  insects  in  a  position  of 


simple  story  is  bravely  and  pathetically  told.  Leonard 
is  an  artist,  who  “might  ^  famous,  if  he  chose  to 
act  like  other  mortals ;  ”  and  he  meets  Euoharis  at  a 
country  ball,  she  being  as  eccentric  as  he  is.  They 
straightway  fall  in  love,  and,  holding  that  love  is  the 
purest  and  holiest  marriage,  which  any  following  of  con¬ 
ventional  ways  in  church,  or  before  a  registrar,  would  only 
desecrate,  they  resolve  to  dispense  with  all  forms.  Thus 
Eucharis  writes  to  her  mother  in  one  of  the  weakest 


repose  so  closely  resemble  twigs  or  dead  leaves  as  to  passages  of  the  poem,  but  one  that  fairly  illustrates  the 

deceive  the  eye,  even  when  looking  full  upon  them.  In  temper  in  which  it  is  written : 

his  work  on  *  The  Malay  Archipelago,’  the  same  author  O  mother,  tell  me ; — did  vour  senses  bear, 

drew  attention  to  a  curious  case  of  mimicry  among  Br  any  sense,  the  song  which  rang  through  heaven — 

certain  butterflies  of  Sumatra.  The  cause  of  this  A  sweeter  song  than  that  which  celebrates 


mimicry  seems  to  be  that  “  the  butterflies  imitated 
belong  to  a  section  of  the  genus  PapiliOj  which,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  are  not  attacked  by  birds,  and  by 
so  closely  resembling  them  the  female  of  Memnon  and 
its  ally  escape  persecution.”  Instances  have  also  been 
adduced  of  moths  with  bitter  juices,  and  therefore  un¬ 
palatable  to  birds,  being  imitated  in  their  gait  and 
flight  by  moths  of  a  different  species.  Now  this  curious 
fact  of  mimicry  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  affords 
to  our  mind  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  and  we  cannot  dispose  of  it,  as 
Mr  Ponton  does,  by  regarding  the  resemblances  as 
original  and  not  acquired,  and  as  “  merely  particular 
and  perhaps  extreme  cases  of  variation  within  the  limits 
of  a  species.” 

When  Mr  Ponton  deserts  the  firm  footing  of  true 
science  for  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  Hebrew 
records  of  the  creation,  we  follow  him  with  decreased 
pleasure  and  interest.  He  certainly  carefully  analyses 
the  two  diflerent  narratives,  and  assigns  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  He  regards  the  “  days  ”  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  periods  of  time,  and  gives  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  works  of  “  the  several 
creative  epochs.”  The  account  of  the  formation  of 


Or  any  sense,  the  song  which  rang  through  heaven — 
A  sweeter  song  than  that  which  celebrates 
A  sinner’s  penitence — when  our  two  souls 
Knelt  down  together  in  our  Father’s  house, 

To  which  his  call  bad  brought  us,  and  received 
His  infinite  sanction  ?  Did  He  not  require 
And  charge  us  both,  as  we  would  not  be  shamed 
In  our  own  day  of  judgment,  to  confess 
If  there  were  any  just  impediment 
To  keep  our  souls  asunder  ?  Did  He  not 
Then  join  our  hands,  and  call  us  only  one  ? 

O  mother,  you  did  hear  it !  for  I  saw, 

When  oft  you  looked  at  ns,  your  eyes  all  filled 
With  tears  which  are  the  outward  witnesses 
Of  the  soul’s  recent  sojourn,  on  its  day 
Of  rest,  among  the  glories  of  that  world 
In  which  our  love  is  known,  and  looked  upon 
As  something  to  assure  ns,  when  we  come 
To  enter  it  more  fully,  of  a  right 
To  stand  far  nearer  to  the  central  Throne 
Than  many  whom  this  world  has  glorified 
With  sainted  names  and  crowns  of  martyrdom. 

Yon  heard  that  song,  and  therefore  you  will  bear 
With  less  misgiving  than  would  all  beside, 

That  in  the  strength  of  this  our  inward  troth 
We  have  discarded  all  external  form, 

Which  may  be  useful  for  the  world  that  is. 

But  which  to  us,  who  grasp  the  world  to  come. 

Were  but  a  mockery  and  base  denial 

Of  what  we  know,  and  what  we  have  confessed 

To  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  love. 


cc  •  •  5  There  is  some  freshness  in  this  conception  of  two  pure 

snecinl  cunous  as  to  demand  high-minded  persons  discarding  all  hypocrisies,  and 

f ,■*  •’y  marrying  one  another  without  !id  from  priest  or 


.r  .  cxp.ami.oy  carrying  one  another  without  aid  from  prieat  or 

_ je_weller;  but  it  is  not  duly  _8U8t«ined  by  Mr  Statham. 


’»  .  ^1.  u  i.1-*  1  leweiier:  oat  id  is  noD  uuiy  Hosuiiueu  uy  mr 

idt  of  "eoessity  involve  the  honesUy  as  man 

aDDmorktlT!:  n  “ay  mean  simply  that  the  Deity  |  1 ^  conformed  to  the  h^ocrisies 

SkyL"  tI  i  of  w^rld  so  L  as  to  send  out  cards  to  their 


Mr  Po^nton  °*F^°***™*  r  see  how  completely  that  deception  spoils  the  eccentric 

man  in  an  nnilt  7®  heroism  of  the  lovers,  although  it  giv^  him  an  occasion 

‘Hhere  mL  “  r  for  inserting  one  letter,  the  m^t  Browning-like  and,  in 

Adam  aud^erhnna  ♦  a  egro  Ad^,  a  Mongrfian  jtg  o„n  way  poetical  of  the  series,  written  to  Euoharis’s 
c«LnA52®'ar-nr.l°  “Other  by'a  friend  whom  she  has  consulted  on  the 

the  same  time  but  ln  7".  .  7  at  nearly  ^^bject.  This  friend  refers  the  question  to  an  arch- 

of  the  elrth  "  wiir  ^7^  7*”*  f**®  f*®®  deaion,  and  the  archdeacon’s  platitudes,  as  they  filter 

be^  home.  In  manipulating  the  Hebrew  records  ^  ^  case, 

orthoiW^^^f  •  fingers,  and  shock  his  He  said,  required  the  utmost  carefulness 

11  than  to  do  any  good  to  mankind  In  dealing  with  it,  lest,  being  too  severe, 

S®“erally.  ^  ^  The  bad  grew  worse ;  “  for  we  are  taught,”  he  said, 

— — — - -  “  On  some  to  have  compassion.” 


generally. 


'urh„  •  A  «  eucharis. 

Revnni^1a^  Reginald  Statham  (Francis 

‘Glaohvrn  ‘Alice  Rushton  and  other  Poems,* 

^Japhjrra  and  other  Poems.’  Longmans. 


In  fnrm  ii, •  i'oeras.  Longmans. 

Phil080phiMl“SrT  ®f  7®  “ost 

t  A  writing  of  Mr  Tennvson.  and  more 


Tennyson,  and  more 


Again, 

First,  he  admitted  that  the  case  was  one 
Which  was  not  roughly  to  be  generalised 
With  common  sins ;  he  thought  he  went  within 
The  bonndaiy  of  God’s  teaching  when  he  said 
That  for  your  daughter,  ^ievously  deceived, 
And  influenced  by  a  villain’s  sly  pretence, 
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remains  to  be  done,  but  most  of  the  Acts  that  have 
recently  issued  from  the  Government  offices  have  been 
drawn  with  the  express  object  of  making  them  as  intelli¬ 
gible  as  possible,  so  that  any  educated  man  ought  to 
understand  them  without  difficulty.  Such  an  exaranle 
must  tell  upon  Bills  prepared  by  private  members.  Even 
at  present  most  of  the  Acta  are  tolerably  comprehensible 
The  present  series,  edited  by  Mr  A.  S.  Hill,  includes,  in 
addition  to  a  reprint  of  Acts,  a  preface  which  will  1^  of 
great  service  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
as  helpful  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  diffusing  some  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  those  Acts  by  which  our  lives  are  regulated 
The  Acts  are  sold  at  the  very  low  sum  of  one  penny  each 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The 
series  includes  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  the 
Pedlar’s  Act,  and  the  Vaccination  Act.  ’ 


(For  other  name  he  said  he  could  not  give 
To  him  she  calls  her  husband,  nor  can  1 ;) 

There  well  may  be  some  place  of  penitence. 

If  not  in  this  world,  haply  in  the  next. 

(At  least  I  think  he  said  so;  though  to  me 
Nothing  seems  clearer  in  the  word  of  God 
Than  the  unchanging  nature  of  that  doom 
Which  waits  for  sinners.)  This  point  he  allowed ; 

But  then  God's  ordinance  must  not  be  mocked. 

And  so  on.  The  archdeacon  is  right,  however,  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  pretence  of  a  marria^,  where  there  is 
none,  is  a  sin  that  ought  to  be  set  right.  Eucharis  sees 
this  when  the  exhortation  works  round  to  her,  and 
attempts  to  set  it  right.  Leonard  adds  another  deception 
to  the  first,  by  pretending  to  aid  her  in  making  known 
the  truth,  ana  not  doing  so.  The  discovery  of  this 
heightens  the  fever  that  she  labours  under  during  child¬ 
birth,  and  she  dies  of  it.  Leonard  bears  her  death 
philosophically,  believing  that  she  is  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  from  the  conventional  vice  of  legal 
marriage.  Thus  ho  writes  on  the  last  page  : 

We  know 

That  what  men  die  for,  other  men  will  rise 

To  live  in  ;  if  it  be  that  Eucharis 

Has  died  a  martyr,  as  I  think  sometimes,— 

A  martyr  not  for  carelessness  of  forms, 

But  carefulness  to  keep  that  always  first 
Which  should  be  first,  at  any  sacrifice, — 

Her  death  will  not  be  wasted,  nor  her  life. 

The  world  is  changing ;  God  has  sent  his  ploughs 
Into  his  acres ; — wars,  discoveries, 

Men  with  keen  wits,  whose  precions  crown  it  is 
To  bear  the  name  of  atheist, — men  like  steel 
Tempered  to  test  all  armour ;  in  due  course. 

And  even  now,  the  sowers  follow  them  ; 

And  when,  still  later,  harvest  time  is  come. 

Think  yon  that  she,  whose  requiem  this  is, 

Will  not  be  of  the  sowers  who  rejoice 
Together  with  the  reapers  ? 

This  ending  is  weak,  as  poetry  and  as  morality.  Mr 
Statham  might  have  done  well  in  writing  a  poem  honestly 
setting  forth  the  defects  of  our  conventional  arrange¬ 
ments  of  marriage,  for  they  surely  do  need  reformation ; 
but  *  Eucharis  ’  is  only  half  successful  in  that  way,  and, 
on  other  grounds,  we  cannot  praise  it  heartily. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

The  Annual  Register :  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  the  Year  1870.  New  Series.  Rivingtons. 

More  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  new 
volume  of  ‘  The  Annual  Register,’  yet  it  is  a  book  that 
can  be  sufficiently  praised  in  a  very  few  words.  It  opens 
with  a  concise  histo^  of  English  affairs  during  last  year, 
giving  a  chapter  apiece  to  the  Irish  Land  ‘  ‘  * 


^  ^  .  and  the 

Elementary  Education  Act,  and  noting  all  other  events 
of  importance.  Parliamentary  or  general.  As  much 
space  is  given  this  year  to  France,  and  all  the  chief  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  war,  down  to  the  bombardment  of  Mont 
Avron,  are  concisely  detailed  in  three  chapters,  three 
other  chapters  being  assigned  to  Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  China,  and  America.  The  “  Retrospect  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Art,  and  Science  ”  appears  to  be  more  carefully 
done  than  the  similar  section  of  the  previous  volumes, 
and  gives  a  very  fair  epitome  of  the  subjects  it  handles. 
With  matter  of  these  sorts,  the  first  and  larger  half  of 
the  volume  is  made  up.  The  second  portion  comprises  a 
“  Chronicle  of  Remarkable  Occurrences,”  beginning  with 
the  theft  of  Colonel  Hickie’s  child  at  Maidenhead  in 
January,  and  ending  with  some  account  of  the  severe 
fix)8t  with  which  the  year  went  out,  a  rather  too  brief 
“  Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons,”  some  “  Remarkable 
Trials,”  of  which  Lady  Mordaunt’s  case  is  one,  and  an 
appendix  of  “  Public  Documents  and  State  Papers.” 
The  whole  work  being  well  written  and  compiled  with 
care  and  judgment,  it  is  interesting  reading  for  the  present 
day,  w  ill  be  more  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  in  future 
years,  and  will  be  most  valuable  of  all  to  readers  of 
another  generation.  Every  student  of  history  knows 
the  worth,  for  the  time  that  it  covers,  of  the  old  ‘Annual 
Register,*  and  this  new  series  is  better  done  and  more 
comprehensive  than  its  predecessor. 


PENNY  STATUTES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Penny  Statutes  for  the  People.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Hill,  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  him  at  69  Greek  Street,  Soho. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  ignorance  of  it  is  no 
excuse,  for  everybody  knows  it.  This  fiction  is  even 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  legal  fictions  usually 
are.  Educated  men  in  this  country  know  little  of  the 
laws  under  which  they  live,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  profoundly  ignorant  sometimes  even  of  the 

{)rovisions  of  the  criminal  law.  In  other  countries  some 
egal  knowledge  is  made  part  of  a  good  education,  and 
the  development  of  the  law  is  helped  by  a  critical  public 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  nearly  every  legal 
reformer  to  diffuse  information  regarding  the  law,  both 
to  enable  men  to  avoid  unintentional  transgressions,  and 
to  prevent  those  odious  and  irrational  perversions  that 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  leaving  it  to  the  control  of  a 
caste.  Of  course  a  legal  profession  must  always  exist, 
the  law  can  never  be  so  simplified  as  to  dispense  with 
trained  interpreters,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  the  people  should  bo  one  of  crass  igno¬ 
rance.  Every  one  ought  to  know  those  statutes  that 
specially  relate  to  their  trade  or  state  in  life.  That  no 
earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  diffuse  such  informa¬ 
tion  arises  from  a  prevailing  sense  of  the  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  a  lay  intellect  following  the  labyrinthine  intrica¬ 
cies  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Until  recently  the  model 
upon  which  Acts  w'ere  framed  was  a  conveyancer’s  deed, 
the  most  windy,  verbose,  complicated,  and  absurd  form  of 
composition  that  could  be  conceived.  It  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  more  generally  known  that  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  drawing  of  Acts. 
The  rule  is  laid  down  in  favour  of  short  and  clear  sen¬ 
tences,  and  of  the  use  by  preference  of  plain  English 
words.  The  department  recently  called  into  existence, 
and  presided  over  by  Mr  Thring,  has  shown  a  good 
example  in  the  drawing  of  Government  Bills.  Much 
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Pidmer  Ellen.— ‘  The  Standard  Bearer :  a  Story  of  the  Fourth  Century.* 
tFcap.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  224.)  Edinburgh  :  Nimmo. 

4  patent  Law  anti  I*ractioe ;  Showing  the  Mode  of  Obtaining  and  Opposing 
Grants,  Disclaimers,  Confirmations,  and  Extensions  of  Patents. 
IVith  a  Chapter  on  Patent  Agents.’  By  a  Practitioner.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  75.)  Trllbner. 

•Reatle  Compton.— ‘  Pictura  IMctune.’  A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  (Fcap. 

8vo.  pp.  vil.  206,  .58.)  Oxford  ;  Shrimpton. 

♦Romanom  11.  C.— ‘  HI.«torical  Narratives  from  the  Russian.’  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  266.)  Kivingtons. 

Taylor  Winifred.-*  Violet  Rivers ;  or.  Loyal  to  Duty.’  A  Tale  for  Girls. 

(Cfmvn  8vo,  pp.  vii,  293  )  Ed  nburgh  :  Nimmo. 

Walford,  Edward.—*  The  Shilling  Peerage  for  1871.’  (32mo,  pp.  viii,  204.)— 
‘The  Shilling  Baronetage  for  1871.’  (.32mo,  pp.  viii,  176.)— ‘The 

Shilling  Knightage  for  1871.’  (32mo,  pp.  xvi,  140.)— ‘The  Shilling 
House  of  Commons  for  1871.’  (32mo,  pp.  xiv,  196.)  Hardwicke. 
■Whipple,  Edwin  P.—* Literature  and  I.lfe.’  Enlarged  Edition.  (Crown 
8vo.  pp.  314.)  Boston  :  Osgood.  London  :  Trlibner. 

‘Woman’s  Poems,  A.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  127.)  Boston ;  Osgood.  London ; 
Trilbner. 

2et8.— *  Poems.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  70.)  "Westerton. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

In  two  handy  volumes,  Professor  Max  Muller  issues  a 
sixth  and  cheap  edition  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language.  As  we  had  occasion  to  urge  when  they  first 
appeared,  they  are  hardly  scientific ;  and,  in  the  new 
preface.  Professor  Muller  announces  that  he  does  not 
hold  the  theory  of  Professor  Heyse,  of  Berlin,  on  which 
they  are  partly  based.  “  It  is  a  theory,”  he  says,  **  which, 
if  properly  understood,  contains  some  truth,  but  it  offers 
an  illustration  only,  and  in  no  way  a  real  solution  of  the 
problem.”  It  is  well  that  this  admission  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  Professor  Muller’s  views — or  those  which  he 
puts  forward — are  very  unsound ;  but  his  lectures  are 
delightful  reading,  and  full  of  instruction  for  all  who 
read  them  critically. 

Another  welcome  cheap  reprint  contains  the  Guesses  at 
Trutkf  by  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare.  They  belong  to  a 
past  generation,  and  truth-seekers  of  our  own  day  guess  1 
differently  from  Coleridge  and  his  friends ;  but,  as  land¬ 
marks  in  the  history  of  earnest  thought,  all  books  like  this 
are  of  great  value,  and  the  value  is  heightened  when  the 
thoughts  themselves  are  so  gracefully  expressed  as  here. 

Mr  Whipple’s  essays  on  Literature  and  Life  were  first 
published  in  1849.  The  fresh  edition  that  now  comes  to 
us  from  America  is  well  worth  reading,  and  will  be  new  to 
most  persons.  Mr  Whipple  is  a  smart  and  graceful  member 
of  the  school  which  comprises  writers  as  great  and  diverse 
as  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Whittier.  In  this  volume  he  dis¬ 
courses  pleasantly  about  Wordsworth,  Dickens,  and  Bryant, 
and  has  several  good  essays  on  various  aspects  and  phases  of 
literary  life. 

The  Woman's  Poenis  that  are  issued  by  the  same  Boston 
publishers  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  pretty  and  tender. 


Mr  Davis’s  JBlementary  Latin  Prose  Exercises  are  clear 
and  simple,  and  appear  to  have  been  judiciously  compiled 
for  the  benefit  of  very  small  scholars. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  announce  the  publication  of 
the  1871  editions  of  tiie  very  compact  and  handy  little 
Peerage^  Paroi^tage^  ILnightage^  and  Souse  of  Commons^ 
each  in  a  shilling  volume,  which  Mr  Walford  edits  for  Mr 
Hardwicke. 

Useful  information  for  inventors  is  furnished  by  two 
small  books — the  Messrs  Johnson’s  Concise  View  of  the  Law 
connected  with  Letters  Patent^  and  a  Practitioner’s  Patent 
Law  and  Practice. 
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|''HE  EXAMINEE  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

was 


1  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Tmt 
Examinbr  newspaper,”  said  Lkiqh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thr  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albant  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  inerMsed 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  vana- 

Thb  Examiner  is  published  ou  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  >Yellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  Ss.  Od. 

a  quarter. 


1  ~  uj  XU.1  ucuigo  vjTiiuiJctu,  ui  x/uuueo, 

elsp '  friend,  takes  occasion  to  abuse  everybody 

Die  d  browning,”  he  says,  **  continues  to  write  his  per- 
Iaq^^  tantalising  works,  so  drearily  prolix,  so  hope¬ 
lessly  obscure,  so  Outraaennslv  nffpnlAH  ” 


.  — SO  outrageously  affected,”  etc. 

The  ^  Dissenting  minister,  at  Birmingham,  and  in 

yij  1  ^^^'tnandments  he  has  printed  some  of  his  sermons. 
0  no  agree  with  them,  but,  if  sermons  are  good  for 
1  be  of  this  practical  and  earnest  sort. 
^  '  i  says,  “  to  discuss  in  the  pulpit 

iie  questions  affecting  the  moral  life  of  indi- 
tions,  which  I  knew  were  being  discussed  in 
at  dinner  tables  during  the  week.  I  have 
1  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  interest 
^  ^  inur4icipal  and  national  politics.” 

Sinner  Standard  Bearer ^  and  The  Swedish 

^differently  ^^^^gions  story-books  for  children,  all 


any  hing.  they  should  I 
t  nave  felt  it  right,”  he 
on  Sunday  all  th(^ 

^iduals  or  of  nati 

Y^kshopsand  l 
^0  endeavoured  to 
congregati 
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AOaiDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  MONEY 


NTEBNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 


LAND  TENDEE  EEFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


1.  The  North  or  Oueen’*  Kntmnce  will  be  the 

principal  cnfmnco  of  the  Exhibition.  (The  other 
entraiioea  are  in  the  Exhibition  Koad,  and  Prince 
AIbcrt’a  Koad )  „  .  .  «  ,  ^ 

2.  Except  during  Musical  Performances,  and 
lor  one  half-hour  before  and  after  them,  the  public 
are  admitted  to  see  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  from 
the  Amphitheatre  Entrances. 

.3.  When  music  is  performed  the  public  passage 
win  be  through  the  iMcture  Galleries.  There  is  a 
lift  at  the  West  side,  for  which  return  tickets  at 
twopence  each  fn-rson  will  be  issued. 

4.  Architecture,  EngraTing,  Photography,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Wati-r  C'olour  lectures  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Picture  Galleries. 

&  Educational  Apparatus  and  Appliances  and 
the  International  Collection  of  Toys  and  Games, 
areexliiblted  in  the  two  Supplementary  Theatres. 

6.  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactun's  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Soutli  rooms  on  the  First  and 
8^nd  Floors.  (Machinery  in  motion  is  exhibited 
in  ttie  Ground  Floor  of  tlie  West  Galleries.) 

Ry  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT. 

Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E., 
Secretary. 


Provide  againet  Accident!  of  all  Kindi 

BY  IKBUBIKQ  WITtt  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  AWSDAL  PATHB.NT  OF  £l  TO  £fi  5. 
INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AW  ALLOWaSCI  AT 
TUB  RATE  OF  £<1  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY.  * 

i^565,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holdert 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAK. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerki  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street 
London-  * 

WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 


I.  To  remove  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments 
to  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

II.  To  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primo¬ 
geniture. 

III.  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 
power  of  Tying  up  Land. 

IV.  To  claim,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rtate,  the 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  tlie  Future  Unearned 
IncreaHc  of  tlie  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  ns  tlie  same 
can  bo  aseertHiiied),  or  a  great  part  of  tiiat  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  continually  taking  place,  without 
any  effort  or  outlny  by  the  proprietors,  merely 
througli  tlie  growth  of  population  and  wealth ; 
reserving  to  owners  the  option  of  relinquishing 
their  property  to  tlie  State  at  the  market  value 
which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  when  this 
principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

V.  To  promote  a  policy  of  Encouragement  to 
Co-operative  Agriculture,  through  the  purchase 
by  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  wliich 
are  in  the  market,  and  the  Letting  of  tliem,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  such  Co-operative  Asswia- 
tlons,  as  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity 
and  promise  of  efficiency. 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultivators,  on 
conditions,  which,  while  providing  for  the  proper 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  — 

The  PENINSULAR  and  OUIENTAf 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  beok  Ihill 
seiigers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 
Every  Saturday  _ 


XpRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall- 

r  mall.  — The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  the  contributions 
of  artists  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools,  is 
NOW  01*EN.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  fid. 


cultivation  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  a  durable  interest  in  it. 

VII.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endow- 
ineiits,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  such  lands  to  be  suffered 
(unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons)  to  pass 
into  Private  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  inclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compensation 
being  made  for  Manorial  rights  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  Is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  iiurposcs  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  those  which  are 
witliin  reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be  re- 
taind  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  classes  of  healthful  rural 
tastes,  and  of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  order  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decision 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.  To  obtain  for  the  State  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of 
all  Natural  (Jbjects  or  Artificial  Constructions 
attached  to  the  soil  which  are  of  historical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  interest,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  :  the  owners  being  cuiupensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  so  taken. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Chairman. 

J'ETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
THOS.  A.  COWPER,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

it  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  E  X  A  N 
DUIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLK 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  dally 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bond 
street.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


Every  Saturday!  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  1  day.  at 2 am. 


Tuesday,  May 
23.  at  2  a.in. 
And  every  li- 
temate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  May 
23,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there- 


Saturday,  May 
13, 2p.m  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


LALMA  TADEMA’S  Picture  of 
•  “The  VINTAGE  FESTIVAL, 
ANCIENT  ROME,”  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at 
PILGEKAM  and  LEFEVRE’S  GALLERY, 
No.  lA  King  street,  St  James's.  Admission,  One 
Shilling. 


Saturday,  May 
13,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  nb.*itement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passeogers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  nionUis. 

Througli  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co..  G  Billitcr  street,  E.C. 

For  Ratos  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  (jompany’s 
Offices,  122  Loadeuhall  street,  London;  or Onental 
place,  Southampton. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street.  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Wednesday,  i;th  May,  1871.— KKJHARD 
llARTE,  Esq.,  “On  the  National  Movement  in 
Ireland." 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 
FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Uon.  Sec. 


ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St  James’s 


JLi  square.— The  30th  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Bleiiihors  will  be  held  In  the 
Reading  Room,  on  SATURDAY  the  27th  of  May, 
at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

By  ordi  r  of  the  Committee. 

ROBERT  HARRISON. 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

26  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY^  SQUARE. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY  EstabUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street.  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  PaU- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1, 600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70a000. 


Land  tenure  reform 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  in  furtherance  of  the 
objeots  of  the  Association  will  lx-  held  at  tlie 
FREEMASONS’  HALL,  (jreat  Queen  street, 
Lincoln’s-inn  fields,  on  MONDAY  Evening, 
May  1.').  The  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  iiart., 
M.P.,  Mr  W.  It.  Cremer,  Mr  A.  .lohiiston,  M.P., 
Mr  G.  Odger,  Capt.  Miixse,  U.N.,  the  Hon. 
Auberon  Herbert,  il.P.,  51  r  A.  Illingworth,  M.P., 
Colonel  Ouvry,  C.B.,  Mr  J.  Weston. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr  J.  S.  MILL, 
at  Eight  o’clock. 


pANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  Established  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  oi  the  Sick  Poor  suffering 
from  Cancerous  Disease. — This  Hospital  is  not 
endowed,  and  the  Board,  having  increased  the 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  in-door 
gatleuU,^  wiiestJy  appeal  to  the  public  for  further 

Tn-asurer— Geo.  T.  llertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Cuutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  h^stablishmeut  107 
ITocadlUy  (opposite  to  Itoud  street),  W. 

By  order,  II.  J.  J  U I’P,  Secretary. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 
VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  W 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  ’^***^^ 
tlie  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  Its 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  w 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting 
by  the  MOC-5IA  IN  PAD  and  PATENT  Ll-Wh^ 
fitting  with  so  much  case  and  closeneM  tnai  n 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Tf®** 
(which  caimot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post.  ^ 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  w 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  31auufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26s.  6d., 

31s.  fid.  Postage  Is.  j  k*.  cH 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  64, 42s.,  and  52s.  w. 

Postage  Is.  Hd  ...I  Ko.  64 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and 

I’ostage  Is.  lod.  whiTE. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  ^ 

Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T7-LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNM 

lii  CA PS,  Ac —For  VAR ICOSE  VEINS. 


UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

—In  point  of  SECURITY,  It  is  believed 


thM  Quecu  Policies  are  unsurpassed. 

Authoris4‘d  Capital,  £2,tK)0.00fi;  Subscribed 
Capital,  .£1,7U8,000;  Capital  paid-up,  £1711,800. 

Careful  selection  of  lives  and  consequent  large 
bonuses. 

New  business  first  quinquennium  £718,3R) 
Do.  second  do.  1,412,400 

Queen  Insurance  buildings,  Liverpool,  and 
60  Gracechurch  street,  London. 


T  MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  l  old  Broad  street,  London. 
Bra>cu  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 

Instituted  1824 


The  Liabilities  are,  In  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  auiouut  to  £087,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,(X>0  is  paid  up. 

All  kiuas  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  oompHance 
Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
18/().  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  ou 
ifiplicatfon. 

A  KDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5^,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Directors  are  prepan  d  to  issue  DE  BEN- 
rURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
yey  at  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  per  ci'nt., 
and  for  five  ytars  at  6  per  cent,  per  iiunuin  ;  also 
for  longtT  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CA5fEUON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


u 
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r¥iHE  EAST  ARGENTINE  RAIL- 

T'  WAY  COMPANY  (Llinlt?d).  — Incorpo- 
A-  ,,  m||g  Companies  Acts,  18<52  and 

rated^  “"j®h,.r<»after  to  be  constituted  as  a  Soci6t6 
ill  acoonlance  with  the  Argentine  Law. 
Anonyroe,  48,000  shares  of  £20  each,  of 

are  now  offered  for  subscription,  at 
J&are  Mual  to  90  per  cent.  Deposit 
^r  share  on  allotment,  £2  per 


n^iAle  by  the  subscribers  not  to  exceed 
’?:fSJlh‘ire  it  intervals  of  not  less  than  thr^ 
Interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
SwS'ied  by  th.  Ar«nUD«GoTeniment  under 
the  terms  of  the  Concession. 

DiBECTOBS. 

Di^htTTnn  W.  N.  Massey,  Chairman. 

&.y-M«>re  Deputy-Chalrman. 

Hon.  Robert 

Charles  John  Boyle,  ^q. 

^nald  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Bobert  Wilfrid  Graham,  Esq. 

Eboineeb. 

George  Barclay  Bruce,  Esq.,  C.E.,  2  Westminster 
Chambers.  b^i^kebs. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  07  Lombard 

SOLICITOBS. 

Messrs  Bircham  and  Co.,  Parliament  street. 
Skcbetaby  (pbo  tem). 

Mr  Henry  B.  T.  Powell. 

Temporary  Offices— 43  Lothbnry,  London. 

This  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  and  working  a  railway,  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  from  the  city  of  Concordia  to  the 
city  of  Mercedes,  near  the  Brazilian  frontier,  a 
distance  of  about  181  miles,  under  concessions 
granted  by  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  lie* 
public.  .  , 

The  principal  terms  of  the  concessions  are— 

1.  Tne  grant  of  the  railway  in  perpetuity. 

2.  The  Government  guarantee  interest  at  7  per 
cent  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  40  years,  upon  a 
fixed  cost  of  £10,000  per  mile  of  railway  opened 
for  traffiO!.  Payments  by  the  Government  under 
the  guarantee  to  be  refunded  out  of  subsequent 
surplus  profits  above  7  per  cent,  but  without 
interest. 

3.  The  railway  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  section,  from  Concordia  to  ^lontecaseros, 
abmt  96  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  be  constructed  within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  works. 
The  concession  authorises  an  extension  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length  from  Concordia  to  a  point 
below  Hervidero,  but  which  it  is  not  now  proposed 
to  construct.  The  company  has  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  the  second  section,  viz.,  from  Montecaseros 
to  Mercedes,  about  85  miles  in  length,  as  soon 
as  the  first  section  has  yielded  per  cent,  on  its 
cost. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  land  required  for  the  rail¬ 
way  and  stations  and  works  is  given  free  of  cost. 

5.  The  property  of  the  ^railway  is  exempt  from 
all  duties  or  taxes  during  the  term  of  the 
guarantee. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Public  Works  Construction  Company  (Limited) 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  including  stations,  workshops,  and 
rulUngstuckforthesumof  £10,0U0  per  mile.  The 
contractors  engage  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  dis¬ 
count  of  £2  per  share  as  the  last  instalment  on  all 
the  shares  now  offered  for  subscription,  also  the 
oinsideratiou  to  be  now  paid  for  the  concession  and 
other  expenses,  and  a  sum  of  £‘i.),0(>J  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  formation  of  tlie  company  and  its 
adnunist  ration  until  the  completion  and  opening 
of  the  line. 

The  contractors  also  engage,  under  the  terms 
Of  the  contract,  to  pay  during  construction  such 
founts  as,  with  accruing  income,  will  make  up 
interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
mis  company’s  share  capital  (iuciuding  the  dis¬ 
count)  from  time  to  time  paid  up. 

The  ooutwt  provides  conditionally  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  second  section  of  the  railway  on 
eqmralent  terms,  but  that  section  is  not  to  be  begun 
•“hi  retjuired  by  the  company. 

♦1,1?*  provinces  of  Entre  Uios  and  Corrientes, 
hrough  which  this  railway  will  run,  are  amongst 
Argentine  Republic,  and  are 
f  In  addition  to  the  passenger 

goods  traffic  in  tallow,  wool, 
*i"iix?r,  &c.,  which  will  accrue 
revenue  of  the  railway  will  bo 
Br»inu  ^neflted  by  the  produce  of  the 
Oriental  Trovinces,  which, 
navi,r5il^°p**v^  ninety  miles,  where  the 

In  t^rugnay  is  difficult,  and 

railway*^  piwes  impossible,  will  pass  over  the 

the^lt  justify  the  belief  that  from 

Md  iudifi^i  ♦"*  •  considerable  dividend ; 

ffe  which  have  followed 

Se  re!S  wm  railway  in  the  Republic, 


The  North«;^  u  are  quoted  at  £20. 
the  Central  Ami*]?***  Buenos  Ayres  and 

••tWact^  pnigresi.'**  “i*®  making 

•he  have  always  shown 

'rey  remMni^s  the  rail- 

hy  the  high  nrlce  nf  is  acknowledged 

the  Stoc  Ax  bonds  of  the  Republic  on 


Copies  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  of  the  concesrions  and  the  transfer 
tliereof  to  the  company,  and  the  contracts  can  be 
inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
company. 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the  railway, 
transfer  of  concession,  and  statutes  of  the  in¬ 
tended  Soci^td  Anonyme,  will  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Argentine  Government.  Until 
sucli  approval  (with  or  without  any  reasonable 
modifications  approved  by  the  directors)  is  ob¬ 
tained  the  work  will  not  be  commenced,  nor  any 
part  of  the  capital  be  expended. 

Application  for  shares  should  be  made  in  the 
annexed  form,  and  left  at  the  company’s  bankers, 
Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Carrie,  and  Co. 

The  depodts  will  be  returned  in  full  if  no  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  applicant.  If  an  allotment 
is  made  the  dejmsit  ot  £1  per  share  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  amount  payable  on  the  shares 
allotted. 

The  deposit  and  subsequent  payments  will  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  if  any  instidment  or  call  be  not 
duly  met 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Association : 

1.  The  name  of  the  company  is  The  East 
Argentine  Railway  Company  (Limited^ 

2.  The  registered  Office  of  the  company  is  to  be 
in  England. 

3.  The  objects  for  which  the  company  is  esta¬ 
blished  are : 

(a)  The  construction  and  the  working  of  a  rail¬ 
way  in  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  city  of 
Concordia,  or  a  point  below  Hervidero  on  the 
River  Uruguay,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  to 
the  city  of  Mercedes,  in  the  province  of  Corrientes, 
and  all  or  any  branch  or  extension  railways  in 
connection  therewith  authorised  by  a  concession 
dated  the  12th  August,  1809,  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  a 
supplemental  concession  dated  the  20th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869,  and  in  respect  whereof  the  said  Govern¬ 
ment  have  granted  decrees  dated  27th  July.  1870, 
an(j  22ad  October,  1870 :  and  all  or  any  modifica¬ 
tions  of  those  works  and  all  such  further  works 
os  may  be  authorised  by  those  concessions,  or  by 
any  concession  or  decree  of  the  said  Government, 
supplemental  to  or  extending  the  said  concession, 
or  authorising  the  execution  of  any  public  works 
in  the  said  Rcpublia 

(b)  The  purchase  and  taking  of  a  transfer  or 
transfers  of  the  concessions  atmve-mentioued  or 
any  of  them  or  any  others  for  a  like  purpose  which 
the  company  may  decide  to  accept- 

(c)  Tlie  formation  of  a  Soci^t^  Anonyme  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  first 
above-mentioned  concession  or  any  modification 
thereof,  and  the  exchange  of  oil  or  any  of  the 
shares  in  the  company  fur  shares  in  such  Soci^td 
Anonyme,  when  constituted,  and  the  transfer  to 
such  Soeiute  of  all  or  any  of  the  property,  assets, 
rights,  debts,  and  obligations  of  the  company. 

And  the  doing  of  all  such  things  as  are  inci¬ 
dental  or  conducive  to  tlie  attainmeut  of  the  above 
objects. 

4.  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 

5  Tlie  capital  of  the  company  is  £960,000,  in 
48,000  sliares  of  £20  each. 

The  following  deeds  have  been  executed  or 
agreed  upon : 

10th  May,  1871. — Transfer  between  Don  Pablo 
de  Montravel  (the  Concessionaire)  of  the  one  part 
and  the  company  of  tlie  other  part. 

10th  .May,  1871.— Articles  of  Contract  between 
the  Public  VV'orks  Construction  Company  ( Limited) 
of  the  one  part  and  the  company  of  tlie  other 
part. 

10th  May,  1871.— Contract  between  the  company 
of  the  first  part,  the  Public  Works  Construction 
Company  (Limited)  of  the  second  part,  and  Samuel 
Bircham  (Trustee)  of  the  third  part. 


El  A.  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietow  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlic  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
abel  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ail  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

B I R  M I N  O  HAM — M  anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


T7I  I N  E  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

r  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  a  pint.  .4SK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


IVrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatclied 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street.  ® 

,,  ^®***^, adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  a 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  0 

Making  Bodice  ana  Mounting  Skirt  into 

baud  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  wiUiout  Pocket .  1  o 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  o 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  o 

Silk  Facing  . i  io| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  0  o 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  .  1  g 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  'Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  243,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


SEASON  1871. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  well- 

known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemens  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  16s. 
TROUSERS,  (originated  by  him) ;  maintain  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  out,  make,  and 
material. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’ ONLY  ADDRESS  Is 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SOU  A  RE. 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  WATEKPKOOF  OVERCOATS, 
ail  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  .38.  LOCH.  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 

ivtothing  impossible.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  aud  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.~ 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  U  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
aud  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angm  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  Above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  ”  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal.  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

SAUCE.~LEA  &  PERRIIMS. 

THE  WOBCESTEBSHIBE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  FERBINS*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
aud  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE 

DEAHB’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  pumoa. 

variety  of  style  and  finitth.  complete. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE  S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 

best  manufacture,  stronglv  plated.  .^-,.^,0  “PP^ved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE  S— [Jedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass  with 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c.  -M-pia  I"®'  ^  superior  quality.  ’ 

DEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE  S—Kerfster  Stoves,  improve  London. 

Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  Itto.  made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  kc. 

DEANE’S— Fupier  Mnch4  Tea  Trays  m  sets,  from  DEANE  S— Comlws  and  Cornice-poles,  a  varietv 

2lA  New  and  eh'gant  Patterns.  -n-p  * -wp’O—tj  ^ 

DEANE’S— Bron2e<i  Tea  and  Coffee  Lnis,  with  DEANE  S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Irwi  Wmn, 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements.  und  Culinary  Utensils.  ’ 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE  S—lurnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  kc..  well 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  “id  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE  S— Horticultui^  Tools,  Lawn  Mowen. 

large  and  handsome  assortment.  Carden  Itollers,  Wirework,  kc. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-^signed  ■  DEANE  S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth. 

patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu.  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  ^  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards.  . 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX.” 

At  3a  •3d.,  4i ,  and  Hn.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
DeUveml  free  from  London  Bonded  Warc- 
housca 

Samples  on  application.  Tcrma,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— • 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Caudeuan,  Bordeaux. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltoer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

00RK8  BRANDED.  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,'*  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents : — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


QUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

-AA,  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonio.  The  snooess  which  has  attended 
WATERS  H  QUININE  WINE  arises  fW>m  ita 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wlne-glassml  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  moke 
it  an  exeelJent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ofings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unpriaoipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
In  the  manunmture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  .'MM.  per  dozen. 

WATKU.Sand  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Kaatchenp,  London.  Agents 
—E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  ■WXGrl^<D:RJSl  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  t)ox.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

ODserve  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headschs, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  a.ssuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  Invigo- 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  IIKOWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  l*r<>fession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  M^'  esia  as  the 
best  reintHly  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.MACll, 
HKARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

17*  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  kc. 

Patroniaed  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 

Mrs  terry  is  daily  in  attendance 

atJKH  REGENT  S  T  R  E  E  T,  London 

a  early  opposite  the  rolytcchuic).  The  Loss  of 
air  from  illnoHs,  rusual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
kc.,  as  well  aa  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion. 


can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry's  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY'S  INFALLIBLE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  4s.  Her  DKPILATOKY  LOTION  for 

Kermanently  eradicating  the  routs  of  superfluous 
airs,  21s.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


From  Lord  Francis  Contnouam,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  18«8. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Broi^» 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  addre.^s.  ^  ,  u 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatca 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1M4. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  ISih  •'“‘Y* 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  23.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  UK  J* 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Governmeut  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  street.  Bloomsbury,  London* 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  moat  effective  nanedy  for  indigcHtion, 
bilious  aud  liver  ooiiipIuintH,  sick  headache,  lose  of 
appetite,  droweinees,  giddinees,  epaeine,  aud  all 
dlsonlcrs  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  oocasiunal  aperient  is  required,  nothing:  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoaresub- 

Ject  to  hi'Hdache,  gid«linosa,  drowsiness,  aud  sing- 
ng  in  tliu  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 

For  rK. Si  ALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres- 
nion  of  spirits,  dulncss  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowncss  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  la  Ud.  and 
2a  9d.  per  box,  or.obtained  through  auy  Chemist. 


ONE  POUND  EQUALS  FORTY-TWO 

An  important  fact,  certitied  by  Eminent 
Analysts  who  have  tested 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF. 

Sold  In  boxes  from  28.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  Whole 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  aud  Sons, 
Preston  and  iSons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazenby  and  Sou. 

As  supplied  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 


for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Scr 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  dclioi 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patontees 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian 
and  otbera 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. 


-  -  -All  diseases  springing  from  bad 

blood,  malarious  districts,  or  overiieatod  atmo¬ 
spheres  can  be  cured  by  these  noble  remedies, 
lever.)  ague,  influenza,  bronchitis,  diphtheria, 
stomach  complaints,  aud  bilious  disoniers  are 
easily  met  and  readily  conquered  by  these  un¬ 
rivalled  medicaments.  Both  act  harmoniously  in 
preserving  the  pure  and  best  materials  of  the 
body,  ana  in  expelling  all  that  is  redundant, 
effete,  or  corrupt.  Thus  the  cure  is  not  slight  and 
ephemeral,  but  complete  and  permanent,  as 
thousands  who  have  personally  tested  their  power 
have  gratefully  testified.  Invalids  in  all  quarters 
the  globe,  whose  listlussness  of  mind  and 
Mllo^ess  of  complexion  warned  them  and  their 
friends  of  some  undermining  disease,  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated  by  Holloway’s  remed  ie  s 


DREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

3  28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST ”  (quite  new 
and  registored)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odouto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 
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KICHaKD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmongers  to  her  majesty, 


z%  STRAND,  OPrOSlTE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

n  PLATE  Is  a  coatinff  of  pure  Silver  over 
Nickel,  a  metal  ainaliramated,  on 
ThIm^cal  PHIKCIPLES,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
«hnpn^of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
S  Ek-cSo  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  ^ 
MiTwhIlethe'fact  of  twen^^  years’ wear  Is 
Einple  proof  of  its  durablUty. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINEDfiSH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Hetailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 


Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road  S  E. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
electro-plated. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 

1  3Iastarddo. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs  j 


d.  £s. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  3 
0  0  1 
0  0  la 

0  0  7 
6  0  1.3 
0  0  13 
6  0  3 
6  0  7 
0  0  4 
6  0  3 


d.  £  a.  d. 
0  2  4  0 


0  1  12  0 
0  2  4  0 
0  1  12  0 
0  12  0 
0  0  4  0 
6  0  3  0 


6  0  3 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 


£  s.  d. 

a  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 


0  0  1.1  0 
0  0  15  6 
6  0  5  0 
0  0  8  0 
9  0  4  0 
0  0  3  6 


8  4  on  3  312  11  613  19  6 


SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIBCQLAR. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  TOs. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  TOs.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets.  258.  to  SOs. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


MAY  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free, 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railnrays,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 


\J  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 


Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 


Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


1  st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually. 


Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  year  s 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 


S LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
sbowerand  sponging  baths,  from  78.  Od. ; 
hip  baths,  from  los. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18b. 


JLJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,witb  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadncedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannift 


Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
94.  Queen’s  Pattern, 

Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles , 


Now  ready,  cloth,  price  78.  6d.,  extra  cloth 
gilt,  10s.  Od., 


/CASSELL’S  BREHM’S  BOOK  of 

yj  BIRDS.  By  T.  RYMER  JONES,  F.R.S. 
400  Engravings,  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 


CLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 


*'  The  book  will  be  read  as  an  entertaining  and 
instmetive  work.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  spirited.  The  coloured  birds  are  really 
works  of  art.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  book.”— Land  and  Water. 


fender  and  FIRE 

fi-;:-  lKON  W  A  R  R  If  o  IT  fl  w  {a 


V^“^USE  is  the  MOST 
v;>iUjHCAL  coDsisteut  with  qu^ity. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  and  QALPIN,  Ludgate 
hill,  London,  £.C. 


always  on  Show. 
‘/‘Dders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

los.  to  308. 

Rwf  658.  to  1208. 

KiL®®®  Fire-irons,  :i8.  to  Ss.  9d. 

ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Tea  rS.^^w®?^"^  Stands,  188.  6d.  to  858. 
Iron  to  958. 

P«Di  '■®®’  ^  to  308. 

CoSS.  T  to  958. 

'^opper  Teakettles,  Os-  6d,  to  Hs.  6d. 


TRUTH  OP  DOCTRINE  AND  INNOCBNCY 
OP  LIFE. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  38., 

The  four  primary  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  NEW  JERUSALEM  seen 


X  TRINES  of  the  NEW  JERUSALEM  seen 
by  ST  JOHN  (Rev.  xxl.,  1,  2,  3,  5);  namely,  the 
Doctrine  concerning— 


I.  The  Lord. 

II.  The  Sacred  Scriptures. 


III.  Faith. 

IV.  Life. 


sets  of 

LIN  ARY  REQUISITES. 

•Pl _ _  . 


By  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 


Prize  Set 
Medium  Set 
LtrgeSet 


£3  0  0 
8  11  0 
24  19  0 


CATA. 

post  free,  con- 
Prices  of 


Render*,  R  Prices  of 

Nickel  Ironmongery, 

4c  jSrri^^*'‘®'J’**ted  Wares.  Tlble- 

•nt.  ’  person  should  furnish  without 


The  above  Treatises  present,  in  a  brief  form,  a 
fourfold  rule  and  criterion  of  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Practice,  in  which  the  essential  truths  of 
Faith  and  laws  of  Holy  Living  are  clearly  and 
simply  set  forth.  Important  theological  questions, 
on  which  the  most  divergent  opinions  prevail  in 
the  Church,  are  profounoly  analysed  and  laid  open 
to  the  attentive  reader,  in  a  truly  rational  light, 
derived,  by  just  interpretation,  from  the  Word 
OF  God  itself.  The  chiel  desira  of  the  author  is 
to  state  explicitly  the  genuine  faith  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Apostolic  Church,  in  a  form  suited  to  the 
urgent  intellectual  needs  of  the  present  Age. 


London :  JAMES  SPEIRS,  36  Bloomsbury 
street,  W.C. 


In  One  Volume,  octavo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

THE  COMING  RACE. 

To  be  published  on  Monday,  15th  inst. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 


Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  A  VOLUNTEER. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  DORKING. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical' Profession  adopt 

HOBSON’S  FBEPABATION  OF  FEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  38.  0d.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  the 

Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

134  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  MAY. 

“No  article  that  has  been  written  on  the  fruitful 
subject  of  our  pauics  can  compare  with  that 
which  heads  the  new  Number  of  ‘  Blackwood.' . . . 
But  the  extraordinary  force  and  naturalness  ^ 
the  picture  of  the  calamity  itself,  its  consistency 
throughout,  from  the  bits  of  the  last  *  Times’  ’ 
leader,  read  by  the  unhappy  volunteer  in  the  City, 
to  the  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  Germans 
in  the  fatal  Battle  of  Dorking,  and  In  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  English  homes  which  follows,  seems 
to  us  as  natural  in  its  touches  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived,— Pall  Mail  Gazette,  3rd  May. 


Specially  prepared  for  sufl'erersfrom  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  fVom  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and 
at  the  Railway  Stations. 


Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  5sl, 


TEANNE  D’ARC,  and  other  PoemB. 

O  BY  ROBERT  STEGGALL. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 


“  Mr  Steggall’s  verse  reminds  os,  but  not  by  a 
servile  or  even  a  pronounced  Imitation,  of  Mr 
Tennyson,  and  In  a  still  greater  degree  of  Mr 
Alexander  Smith.” — Spectator. 

“  Let  the  Poem  but  once  Im  commenced,  and 
the  reader  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  entrapped  within  a 
magic  circle— he  needs  must  tarry  until  the  wizard 
hath  had  his  will.  And  it  is  indeed  a  true  wand 
of  wizardry  the  pen  with  which  Robert  Steggall 
has  here  first  of  all  most  delicately  sketched  in, 
and  afterwards  with  vigorous  dashes  and  erratic 
strokes  of  genius  delineated  with  a  wonderful 
vigour  of  chiaroscuro,  that  tender  but  hertdc 
central  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc.”— The  Sun. 

“Nous  reoommandons  ce  livre  k  chacun  et  k 
tons.” — Le  Courrier  de  I’Europe. 

“  Nous  ne  craignons  pas  de  presenter  le  poi^me 
de  M.  Steggall  comroe  le  plus  bel  hommage  qui 
ait  dto  rendu  a  Jeanne  d’Aro.’’— L’Union. 


London:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrietta 
street.  Coven t  garden. 


Just  published,  28.  6d.,  per  post  Ss.  8d., 

TO  SAVE  the  CHURCH  from 

DISESTABLISHBIENT.  the  One  Thing 
Needful  is  to  allow  Liberty  to  Preach  in  the 
Church  “  the  Truth  respecting  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus.”  Read  ‘WHAT  IS  TRUTH?’  by  Rev. 
T.  G.  HEADLEY. 


TRUBNER  and  CO.,  60  Paternoster  row. 


Just  published,  price  5s., 

A  LONE  to  the  ALONE.  Prayers 
Ax.  for  Theists,  By  Several  Contributors. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  FRANCES  POWER 
COBBK. 


WILLIAMS  andNORGATE,  Henrietta  street, 
W.C. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  price  5s., 

PICTURA  PICTURE:  a  Poem. 
By  COMPTON  READlfi.  In  Five  Cantos. 


1.  Via  Crusis. 

2.  Via  MuudL 

3.  Via  Mala. 


4.  Via  Exspes. 

5,  Via  Pacia. 


Oxford:  O.  SHRIMPTON,  9  Turl  street. 
London :  WiliriAKER  and  CO. 


THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT. 

FREEDOM  in  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  Six  Sermons  by  the  Reverend 
8TOPFORD  A.  BROOKE.  In  One  Volume, 
crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  CombiW 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR  E.  B.  TYLOR. 


Now  ready,  2  vola.,  8vo.  248., 


sophy.  Religion,  Art,  and  cusiora,  ny  e..  d. 
TyLOR,  Author  of  ‘  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  Svo,  12s. 

RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  EARLY 


A  AHk-*  A  V  —  — -  —  — — - — 

HISTORY  OF  MANKIND.,  and  the 
Development  of  ClTlllsation. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 
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'  On  Wedneidny  next,  in  coloured  wranpor,  toned  paper,  demy  8vo,  48  pages,  la. ; 

cloth,  gold  lettered,  28., 

ON  THE  USES  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES 

FROM  RECENT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES  AND  OPINIONS,  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  ON  SOCIAL, 

COMMERCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL  QUESTIONS  OP  THE  DAY. 

BY  X  B.  BBOWIT, 

Author  of  'Tiowi  of  Canada  and  the  Colonist,,’  and  of  the  Article 
“  Canadn,"  in  the  *  Encyclopmdia  Britannica.* 

“  The  alneere  oonvictlona  of  any  man.  If  openly  expressed,  may  be  of  value  as  factors  in  the 
problem. ••—Mr  J.  A.  Fronde,  Address  at  St  Andrews,  March  17. 

CONTENTS.  ^  ^ 

Not#  to  the  Rev.  A.  O.  Helllcar.— Events  now  hourly  occurring  forcibly  illustrate  the  subject.— 
Not  one  tinge  of  party  politics  throughout— One  must  be  of  no  party  to  speak  usefully  on  such 

****^Intereitlni  nature  of  the  Subject.- Times  such  as  ours  abounding  more  in  dreamy  and  crotchety 
men  than  in  great  characters.— Advantages  in  studying  such  characters,  pd  having  less  to  do 
with  debailM  influences  of  the  day.— The  usefulness  and  fascinating  charms  of  Biography.— Plutarch  s 
reason  fori^ting  the  lives  of  Great  Men.— His  life  of  Themistocles  —  How  it  may  have  influenced 
great  Statesmen  — How  Pericles  excelled  all  other  orators.- Cicero  and  Demosthenes— the  influence 
their  lives  have  had  on  Orators  and  Statesmen.  ,  *  .  j  v  i.  j 

May  England  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  mistake  licence  for  liberty,  and  rough-shod 
Democracy  and  Socialism  for  true,  safe,  and  enlightened  freedom  and  progress. 

The  importance  of  the  quality  of  courage  in  Statesmen.— On  Truth  ;  **  each  age  fighting  with  its 
own  falsehoods.'*— On  Greatness.  Courage,  Openness  of  Mind  and  Soul  and  Sympathy.— How  men 
"  fear  public  opinion  as  they  did  in  former  times  the  Star  Chamber." 

Events  on  the  Continent,  where  all  was,,  os  it  were  yesterday,  only  pleasant  holiday,  now  all 
carnage,  &c.— How  much  might  courage  have  done — moral  courage.— Respectful  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Empress  Eugenie. — May  we  not  here  breathe  one  word  of  respectful  sympathy,  &c. 

How  full  of  interest  every  record  of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  own  country. — The  glorious 
name  of  John  Milton  :  Lora  Macaulay’s  famous  eulogy  of  "John  3Iilton,  the  poet,  the  statesman, 
the  glory  of  English  literature,  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty.^ 

Only  opening  the  Subject :  great  names  crowd  the  imagination  fittingly  to  illustrate  the  uses  of 
lUograpby. 

NOTES. 


insignificant  portent,  and  to  cnougnuui  minas  oi  not  a  iinie  anxiety. —  j  imes  oi  ”  A.mniea  AiiaDinty,  ' 
and  not  a  little  limits  principles. — The  Emperor  Napoleon— Onr  once  great,  powerful,  and  friendly 
ally. — Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly's  address  to  the  Magistrates  of  London. — French  views  of  recent 
events,  including  the  result  of  the  Russian  Conference.— The  Empress  Eugt^nlc — Forsaking  at  times 
the  gayest  Court  in  the  world  to  soothe  and  to  succour,  &c.  • 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row ; 

And  all  Booksellers. 

Also, at  Messrs  '  .  H.  SMITH  and  SON’S  Principal  Bookstalls. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHICAL 

REFERENCE. 

By  L.  B.  PHILLIPS,  F.RA.S. 

Contains  One  Hundred  Thousand  Names,  and  upwards  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  of  References,  with 
a  Classed  Index  of  the  principal  Works  on  Biography,  published  in  Europe  and  America. 

1  voL,  medium  8vo,  about  1,000  pp.,  cloth  extra,  Sis.  0d.  [This  day. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Sixteen  Pages  of  Preface,  Explanatory  Matter,  and  Specimen  Pages, 
may  be  hau'on  application. 

London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  188  Fleet  street. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH: 

A  NOVEL. 

8  vols.,  post  8to,  31s.  Od. 

"  If  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  what  good  shall  my  life  dome? ’•  '  [On  May  15. 

London;  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  188  Fleet  street. 


HERO  TREVELYAN: 

A  HOVEL.  .  . 


BY  GEORGIANA  M.  CRAIK. 

'  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  21s. 


[This  day. 
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LITTLE  SUNSHINE’S  HOLIDAY: 

A  PICTURE  FROM  LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax,  Gentleman.* 

SnuU  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illuatratious  by  Frdlich,  4s.  (Forming  YoL  I.  of  the 
"John  Halifax'  Series  of  Girls'  Boo^”)  [Now  ready. 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  188  Fleet  street. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

RALPH  tlie’HEia.  B/  Anthonv. 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols.  -^utuoiiy. 

and  the  whole  ol  the  NeedtcSiflS 
opinion,  the  strong  point,  of  the  boot  ProMl 
no  man  .lire,  now  that  Charlc,  Dicken.  hi^^ 
parted,  can  write  on  such  subjects  so  huTnAi^».f ' 
and  so  truthfully  as  Mr  Trollope 

‘‘One  of  the  best  stories  Mr  TroUone  h*. 
written."— Spectator.  Arouope  has 

.  <’«Peclal  confidence  recommend 

Ralph  the  Heir  as  being  pleasant  resdinip 
There  is  evidence  of  the  authw’s 
work.  New  cliaractem  in  the  sphere  am^iaj 
to  his  turn  of  speculation  are  drawn  with  sS  " 
—Saturday  Review. 

The  MEXT  OEKEEATIOX.  Bt 

.  JOHNFaANCISHAGtnRE,M.P.  JroU. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  volt 
HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mw 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  3  vols. 

"A  novel  which  will  be  read  with  unmixed 
pleasure  and  interest.  Foremost  among  the  nosi 
tive  merits  of  the  book  is  its  finish^ 
style."-Exainiuer.  “wrary 

MARQUIS  and  MRECHART.  Bv 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vols.  ^ 

‘‘We  will  not  compare  Mr  Collins  as  a  novelist 
with  Mr  Disraeli ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Mr  Disraeli’s  fictions  so  widely 
popular  are  to  be  found,  in  no  small  degree  in 
the  pages  of  the  author  of  ‘  Marquis  a^  Mer¬ 
chant.’^’ — Times.  , 

HURST  and  BL4CKETT,  Publishers.  IS 
Great  Marlborough  street 

THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  LANDLORD  of  “THE  SUN." 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  Author  of 
‘  .Martha,’  ‘  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’  kc.  3  voli, 
crown  8vo. 

A  PEERLESS  WIFE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,’  &c. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  OUTBREAK  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Related  by  a 
Peasant  of  Lorraine.  By  MM.  EKCKMANN- 
C  H  ATRI A N.  T rauslat^  by  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey. 

3  vols.,  crown  8va 

JUST  A  WOMAN.  By  Hn 

EILOART,  Author  of  ‘From  Thistles— 
Graiies?'  ‘The  Curate’s  Discipline,’  ftc.  i 
vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HER  LORD  and  MASTER-  By 

FLOREKCK  MARRY  AT.  Author  o( 

‘  Love’s  Conflict,'  &c.  3  vols. 

KINO,  “BY  THE  OBACE  of 

GOD.”  A  Story  of  the  days  of  Cromwell 
By  J  ULIUS  RODENBEKG.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

The  LIFE  GUARDSMAN.  By 

HUGH  M.  WALMSLEY,  Author  of  ‘The 
Chasseur  d’Afrique,*  tc.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Also,  immediately, 

EOOKSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Wild  as  a  Hawk,'  ‘  Hester  Kirton,’  Ac.  3 
vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lin^on  street  ’  _ 

Nearly  ready,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8ro, 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT- 

8IMONI8M :  a  Chapter  1?' ‘Je  w 

Socialism  in  France.  By  ARTHUK  J.  BO^  . 
M.A.,  Author  of  ‘Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  oi 
Socialism  in  England.' . 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
Paternoster  row.  _ 

COMPLETION  of  the  NEW 

EDITION  of  HOLMES’S  SUBOMY^ 
The  FIFTH  and  concluding 
prising  Diseases  of  the  Geni^tal  Organt^^ 
Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  sU^ls, 

Surgery:  Appendix  of  Miscellaue^  & 
with  a  General  Alphabetic^  yne 

Authors  ;  with  numerous  Hlustrrtiwit  P 
Guinea,  — will  be  published  on  Saturday 
20th  instant.  •  •  •  • 

London :  LONGMANS. 

Paternoster  row. 
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